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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Moscow Agreements. An anxious world has 
listened day by day for the first news that would 
be released concerning the deliberations in Mos- 
cow of the representatives of Great Britain, Rus- 
sia and the United States. The communiqué issued 
on December 27 is welcome for the simple reason 
that it announces an accord has been reached. The 
meeting didn’t break up in discord as did that of 
the Foreign Ministers in London. Agreement has 
been attained on a series of questions that must 
be dealt with immediately, if the international sit- 
uation is not to deteriorate beyond any remote 
possibility of repair. These are, in their order: pro- 
cedure to be followed in the preparation of peace 
treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Finland; plans for a Far Eastern Commission 
and an Allied Council in Japan; provisional gov- 
ernment in Korea; unification of China; elections 
in Rumania and Bulgaria; and last, not least, 
the establishment by the United Nations of a 
commission for the control of atomic energy. The 
commission is to be established by the General As- 
sembly under the Security Council, which retains 
its right of veto, so jealously guarded by both 
Soviet Russia and the United States. Since the 
coming of the atomic bomb has placed in such 
unfavorable light this veto power—and the prin- 
ciple of national sovereignty which it expresses— 
the best hope the world now has of shaking off 
the incubus of an atomic armament race is a sus- 
tained campaign against the veto power within 
the framework of the UNO itself. Several other 
urgent matters, such as that of Russian interfer- 
ence in Iran, are still left high and dry. The Big 
Three did not do what we wish they would have 
done—far from it—but we can rejoice for that 
much to the good, and the procedure made plain 
for working out things very much better than 
heretofore. 


Land Reform in Eastern Germany. The need 
for land reform has long been admitted by those 
Germans who recognized the dangers inherent in 
monopolistic use of land. Dr. Walther Schreiber, 
vice-president of the Christian Democratic 
Union, states the case: 
Land reform is the traditional aim of all the progressive 
forces united in the Christian Democratic Union. De- 
centralization of the large cities and colonization of the 
refugees from the Eastern territories are urgent needs. 


About this there are no differences of opinion between 
the democratic anti-fascist parties. 


There are indications, however, that, in contrast 


to General MacArthur’s land program in Japan 
(America, Dec. 29, p. 350), the breaking up of 
large estates and commercial farms in Eastern 
Germany is carried on with dangerous haste and 
without necessary safeguards. Officials imple- 
menting the program are Russian appointees, as 
often as not Communists who proceed without 
consulting other parties. The Communists accuse 
the Democrats of obstructing the land reform, 
whereas they themselves are charged with effect- 
ing the reform in such a way as to jeopardize 
ultimate success. Says Dr. Schreiber: “The Chris- 
tian Democratic Union is, however, unable to 
identify itself with the methods used at present 
in carrying out the land reform.” His reasons are 
several: expropriation without compensation; ex- 
pulsion of owners from their homes without 
regard for basic rights; and, chiefly, the fact that 
in a time of national food shortage it is folly to 
break up functioning units unless the smaller 
units will have adequate tools and animals to get 
along by themselves. There is real danger that the 


hastily executed land reforms in the Russian areas 
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may in their failure become an occasion of 
collectivization. 


Retreat on Yugoslavia. Addressing a vast 
throng in Manhattan’s Central Park on Navy 
Day, October 27, 1945, President Truman “re- 
stated” the fundamentals of American foreign 
policy. One of them reads as follows: 
We shall refuse to recognize any government imposed 
upon any nation by the force of any foreign power. 
In some cases, it may be impossible to prevent forceful 
iaposition of such a government. But the United States 
will not recognize any such government. 


Several weeks later the United States made it clear 
that the regime of Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia 
was such a government and that we would -not 
recognize the “election” he organized as a free 
expression of the will of the people. Supported 
by Moscow, Tito went ahead with the farce. 
Accordingly, the United States, joined by Great 
Britain, denied recognition to the unrepresenta- 
tive and despotic government which resulted. On 
December 23, however, in the midst of the Big 
Three conference in Moscow, the State Depart- 
ment blandly announced that the United States 
had just recognized the monstrous tyranny im- 
posed on the Yugoslavs by an unsavory agent o! 
the Comintern. In an obvious face-saving gesture, 
Acting Secretary of State Dean Acheson empha- 
sized that our recognition “should not be inter- 
preted as implying approval of the policies of the 
regime . . . or its failure to implement the guar- 
antees of personal freedom promised its people.” 
Perhaps the policy of non-recognition is a poor 
diplomatic weapon. Perhaps it should not be a 
fundamental of our foreign policy. These are de- 
batable questions. But there can be no debat 

about the ineptitude of a policy which appears 
to consist in assuming strong moral stands and 
then retreating from them to appease interna- 
tional gangsters. 


Anglo-American Commission on Palestine. 
When the Commission on Palestine convenes in 
Washington on January 7, there will be no lack 
of expressed opinion presenting the conflicting 
claims of both parties. The more radical Arab 
and Zionist elements have not hesitated to ridi- 
cule the idea of another commission and have 
threatened not to accept its reports. Were it not 
that the more moderate elements seem to see the 
need for compromise, this intransigent attitude 
might well mean the failure of the Commission 
and result in bloodshed. But a working agreement 
must be forthcoming. Any solution which turns 
Palestine into an exclusively Jewish or Arab State 
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would most likely be doomed to failure from the 
start. Lifting immigration barriers to enable refu- 
gee Jews to find a haven there is bound to result 
in a large Jewish influx. While this would give 
hope to thousands of European Jews who under- 


standably wish to emigrate, it should not be used | 


as an occasion of forcefully dispossessing the Arab 
population. The Arabs definitely dislike and actu- 
ally fear being reduced to the status of a minority 
in a Jewish State. Still, the rights of the Jews 


already in Palestine or who emigrate there need | 








protection and they want an active voice in gov- | 


erning Palestine. Under the circumstances it is 
difficult to see any solution other than a bi-na- 


tional state in which the interests of both groups | 
are guaranteed and both have a share in the gov- | 


ernment of the country toward the development 
of which both groups have contributed. 


Refugees and Immigration. Traditionally the 
United States has been a haven for the depressed 
and persecuted of other lands, more especially 
those of continental Europe. Since 1929, how- 
ever, the tendency has been to discourage immi- 
gration except within narrow limits. Economic- 
ally depressed ourselves, we feared competition 
and possible expense if the depressed of other 
nations joined our numbers. It is noteworthy 
that during the eleven years from 1933 to 1944 
only 365,955 Europeans—most of them refugees 
—came to our shores. As is pointed out in 
Refugees are Now Americans (Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 111), this represents only 16.8 per 
cent of the total number admissible under exist- 
ing quotas. For fifteen years the trend has been 
for Americans, themselves mostly descendants of 
immigrants or refugees, to turn their backs on 
those in the same situation as were many of their 
forebears. Yet in a world increasingly conscious 
of the need for international cooperation, the 
United States must not shirk its duty of helping 
solve the problem of refugees and displaced per- 
sons and in providing an outlet for depressed and 
surplus population. That we are going to assume 
our obligation is indicated in the President’s state- 
ment of December 22. By facilitating immigra- 
tion within the quotas, Mr. Truman declared, we 
will be doing “something to relieve human misery 
and set an example to the other countries of the 
world which are able to receive some of the war 
sufferers.” The President’s generous statement 
reflects a viewpoint kindred to that of Pius XII in 
the Christmas message. After asking consideration 
for the displaced and dispossessed, the Pope made 
clear that the totalitarian habit of setting “arbi- 
trary bounds to the necessity and right of migra- 
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tion, and to the desire to colonize. . . .constitutes 
a policy contrary to the dignity and welfare of 
the human race.” 


USES Shift Vetoed. In view of his strong rec- 
ommendation last September that Federal admin- 
istration of the public employment service be con- 
tinued through June, 1947, President Truman 
was generally expected to veto H.R. 4407. The 
main purpose of this bill was to reduce “certain 
appropriations and contract authorization avail- 
able for the fiscal year 1946,” and this it did to 
the tune of $51 billion. But a coalition of anti- 
labor Republicans and Southern Democrats at- 
tached a “rider” to the bill requiring public em- 
ployment offices to be returned to State operation 
within 100 days. This brought about the veto. 
While approving the Congressional plan for ad- 
justing Federal finances to the problems of the 
reconversion period, as well as the ultimate trans- 
fer of the employment offices to the States, the 
President argued that the transfer of the employ- 
ment service to the States at the present time 
“would immeasurably retard our re-employment 
program” and lead to unsound and unwise admin- 
istration. For the next year and one-half, he noted, 
millions of veterans and workers will be moving 
across State lines in search of jobs, and he denied 
that their needs could be met by fifty-one separate 
and independent systems. The President pointed 
out, also, that under the terms of the bill a situa- 
tion might easily arise in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be given the choice of consenting 
to substandard operation of State offices or depriv- 
ing the State’s employers, veterans and workers 
of services to which they are entitled and of which 
they are in need. Accordingly, he not only refused 
to concur in an immediate return of the employ- 
ment offices to State administration, but he in- 
sisted that such transfer should not be made until 
Congress effects some needed changes in the public 
employment system. 


Bad Congressional Habit. Mr. Truman used 
the occasion of his soundly reasoned veto of H.R. 
4407 to criticize the Congressional practice of 
attaching important legislation as “riders” to ap- 
propriation bills. This is done, of course, to force 
the President to approve a law which he would 
otherwise veto, the Congress offering him the 
choice of accepting the unwelcome legislation or 
crippling the fiscal operations of the Federal Gov- 


aia which is no choice at all. Said the Presi- 
ent: 


While I object to the specific measure which this bill 
Proposes to carry out with respect to our employment 


service, I object even more strongly to the legislative 
method employed for its enactment. To attach a legis- 
lative rider to an appropriation bill restricts the Presi- 
dent’s exercise of his functions and is contrary to good 
government. 
In assuming this position, Mr. Truman is on solid 
ground, since the Constitution imposes on the 
President the duty of approving or disapproving 
bills passed by the Congress. This duty he cannot 
perform if the lawmakers attach riders which he 
must accept under penalty of obstructing essen- 
tial legislation. The rider should have no more 


place in legislation than the filibuster. 


Who Buys the Food? In the days before Pearl 
Harbor nearly one-half the food purchased went 
into the homes of the one-fourth of our families 
with incomes of $1,715 or over. The lowest one- 
fourth (incomes under $635 a year) consumed 
only 13 per cent of the food; the second one- 
fourth ($635 to $1,070) consumed 20 per cent; 
the third one-fourth ($1,070 to $1,715) about 27 
per cent, and the top one-fourth ($1,715 and 
over) approximately 40 per cent. The families in 
the lowest incomes averaged $218 per year in 
food expenditures, while families in the upper 
one-fourth spent $685 for food. Increased wage 
rates during the war resulted immediately in 
greater demand for basic food products and 
meant that fewer families were being under- 
nourished. The term “starvation wages” takes on 
a very real meaning in the light of this close rela- 
tion between food consumption and income. The 
relationship also explains why the two-thirds of 
the world’s population which gets no equitable 
share of wealth produced is habitually underfed. 


Low Incomes Hurt Farmers. Increase in min- 
imum wage rates from 40 to 65 cents an hour 
would affect some four and a half million workers 
and their families. One immediate result would 
be the purchase of those quantities of meat, milk 
products, eggs and vegetables which are now 
beyond their means. As Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson pointed out, testifying in favor of the 
increase, this implies not only better nutrition 
for the families concerned but also a guaranteed 
market for the products farmers raise. At present 
farmers are worried by prospects of curtailed 
markets, once wartime demand tapers off. Ade- 
quate minimum wages is a form of insurance 
against too sharp a decline in demand for farm 
products. Of the millions of families now sub- 
sisting on inadequate income, very few would 
succumb to the temptation of buying luxury 
products while neglecting their too slender larders. 
What low wage rates do to the demand for food 
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products is evident from the fact that families 
with incomes of $5,000 a year buy about a ton of 
well-varied food per person, whereas families with 
less that $500 income consume little more than 
1,000 pounds per person and that of relatively 
cheap and unvaried quality. Approximately 20 
cents out of every dollar involved in the wage 
increase to these underpaid workers would go into 
the purchase of more and better food products. 
Since there is a limit to the amount of such 
products which can be sold to families of high 
income, increased consumption of agricultural 
output cannot be looked for in that direction. But 
the millions of low- and lower-middle income 
families are another question. They would buy 
more food had they the money. The farmer has, 
therefore, a stake in adding to their purchasing 
power. |. ao” . 
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Havana Seminar. One of the new Cardinals- 
Designate, Archbishop Arteaga y Betancourt, will 
be host and co-sponsor with the Department of 
Social Action, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, at the Second Inter-American Seminar 
on Social Studies, to be held at Havana, January 
2 to 9. The first of these Seminars was held in 
several cities of the United States just prior to the 
recent war, and drew outstanding Catholic per- 
sonalities in the social action field from all parts 
of Latin and North America. A wide range of 
topics will be discussed, with the thoroughness 
and absence of unnecessary formality that was so 
agreeably remembered from the previous sessions. 
« ¥ ‘ 
Priests and Graft. Father John C. Ford, S.J., 
recently appointed professor of moral theology at 
the Gregorian University in Rome, has some hard 
sayings on the obligations of priests and con- 
fessors in the December, 1945, issue of Theological 
Studies. He quotes, evidently with approval, what 
Father Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., had written 
in the American Ecclesiastical Review for Janu- 
ary, 1945: “... the clergy of our own church, if 
we view the matter honestly, must admit that as 
a group they are not taking a sufficiently definite 
and outspoken stand on dishonesty in civil office” 
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—what is commonly known as “graft.” Father 
Ford recalls what today would be reckoned the 
“hardboiled” advice of Saint Francis Xavier to 
missionaries. It was not enough, the Saint pointed 
out, to ask a politician or a trader if he were guilty 
of theft, for he would probably deny it. It was | 
necessary to ask detailed questions about his way 
of carrying on business. Admitting the difficulty 
of applying this rule today, Father Ford insists 
nevertheless that “‘the consciences of men in public 
life and in business need to be educated to the | 
sinfulness of many common practices.” This task | 
of education, hard enough in itself, is not any 
easier if the priest “is the recipient of the grafter’s 
benefactions.” Few who call themselves Catholics | 
today have much doubt about sins against the 
Sixth Commandment; are they as well informed 


about the Seventh? 





AMERICA Reports from London. With the | 
group of journalists who sailed with the American 
delegation to the United Nations General Assem- 
bly last week on the Queen Elizabeth was a rep- 
resentative of this Review. This was Robert A. 
Graham, S.J., who will use his on-the-spot knowl- 
edge to interpret to our readers each week the 
significance of the decisions reached when the 
Assembly begins its sessions in London on January | 
10. Father Graham is a Contributing Editor of 
America, and member of the Research Section | 
of the Institute of Social Order. He was present | 
in both capacities at the San Francisco Conference | 
and wrote weekly commentaries from the Con- | 
ference. Among the important issues that our 
readers can look for will be the role of the small 
nations in the democratic Assembly, the control / 
of atomic energy by the Security Council, the 7 
delicate colonial question entrusted to the Trus- | 
teeship Council, the judicial phase of international 
cooperation embodied in the International Court 
of Justice. A specially important phase of UN | 
activities will be centered around the Social and 
Economic Council. This organ will begin opera- 
tion within fifteen days of the election of its 
eighteen members by the Assembly. Included in © 
its mandatory agenda will be the creation of : 
Commission on Human Rights. A background [ 
pamphlet of 96 pages, entitled Our Way to Peace | 
in the Atomic Age, has been prepared by Father 
Graham in collaboration with the advisory mem- 
bers of the Institute of Social Order, Rev. Wilkam 
L. Lucey. S.J., of Holy Cross College, and Rev. | 
James L. Burke, S.J., of Boston College. Just re- 
leased by America Press, this brechure provides . 
handy background material for Father Graham’ 7 
contemporary reports from London. i 
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W.ASHINGTON FRONT 


Last week I hazarded the expectation—and partly 
the hope—that while the members of Congress 
were back home on their long Christmas holiday 
they might catch from the people some of the 
sense of urgency they so conspicuously lack. 

Already it seems that I was wrong. It begins to 
look as if the Congress was really reflecting the 
mood of its constituents when it dawdled over 
full employment, high wages, relief for Europe, 
industrial disputes, housing. The horrible thought 
has already come to me that maybe the country at 
large does not care about these things and is just 
as pleased that Congress did nothing about them. 

My suspicion comes after reading a report in 
the Saturday Evening Post by one Hal Borland 
of a 12,000-mile trip he made around the country 
west of the Alleghenies. He came back from that 
trip shocked and scandalized that people in the 
East, Chicago, Toledo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Boston, Philadelphia, New York and Washington 
did not feel that all’s right with the world and are 
harassed by fears of the future, here and abroad. 

What did he find out West? “Such plenty as 
no European, no Asiatic ever dreamed of. Ripen- 
ing cornfields that seem to fill the whole of Mid- 
land America. A wheat harvest so huge there were 
not enough granaries and elevators and freight 
cars to hold it all....80,000,000 cattle, 60,000,000 
sheep... Nearly 140,000,000 Americans... pro- 
ducing such plenty as no other land ever knew.” 

And were these happy people aware that more 
than 140,000,000 people everywhere, some of 
them even here, are dying of hunger and famine 
and disease? Not if you believe Mr. Borland. All 
those people want is “‘a home, comfort for their 
family, health, education, a job, the opportunity 
to build their own security, the leisure to relax, 
friends to enjoy, time to live.” 

There is not a word in Mr. Borland’s article 
that would remotely suggest that anywhere else 
except in the worried East is anybody aware of an 
obligation to the rest of the human race outside 
the United States. His happy people merely “don’t 
want to be pushed around or to push anyone else 
around.” 

Maybe it would have been better if the Con- 
gress had not gone home for Christmas. They may 
come back with their eyes more tightly closed to 
reality than when they went away. At least in 
Washington the facts of life are known to them 
and they have to close their eyes not to see them. 
And I am wondering how many of those millions 
of cattle and sheep will feed and clothe the ones 
that need them. Witrrpp Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 


As far as a discerning eye can gauge, the news- 
papers are head-line proponents of peacetime 
conscription. Certainly they gave the lion’s share 
of publicity to those recently telling the House 
Military Affairs Committee that our security 
demands spending upwards of $3 billion annually 
in showing all our Toms, Dicks and Harrys how 
to fire a gun and salute an officer. 

> The “other side” was cautiously allowed to pre- 
sent its objections. And emphatically the other 
side was in the majority. So much so that, just 
before the holidays, House Chairman May—-so ’tis 
said, not unreliably—was doing some fast think- 
ing and indulging in what, from the somewhat 
jaundiced viewpoint of the “other side,” looked 
perilously like sleight of hand in order to keep 
the hearings from going over to the opposition. 
> By way of exception, in this column, we are 
giving the opposition a little due hearing. There 
was, to begin with, the Army “buck private” who 
came forward in uniform and, after assurances 
that “he would be protected from any possible 
punishment as a result,” stated frankly his view 
that universal training was the brain-child of 
“the Pentagon boy scouts,” the “bemedaled four- 
flushers” and the “brass hats.” Universal military 
training, he said, is wot democratic, and it would 
undermine the morals of youth, eventually bring 
about militaristic control of Government and 
finally lead the country into war. That’s what, 
among other things, Private George L. Mark, 
37-year-old father of three children, told the 
Military Affairs Committee before six Generals, 
several Admirals and a dozen Colonels. 

> J. Henry Scattergood, Philadelphia businessman, 
told the Committee that “we must work toward 
the transfer of military power of individual na- 
tions to an international organization.” Agreeing 
with 34 other university presidents, James B. 
Conant of Harvard maintained that our first line 
of defense against the atomic bomb and future 
war is not peacetime conscription but the crea- 
tion of an effective international organization. 
The N.E.A. testified against conscription; so did 
the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. Then came Dr. Allan A. Bates, atomic 
scientist of Pittsburgh, to deny categorically that 
universal training is the answer to the threat of 
the atomic bomb. The legislative director of the 
CIO put his organization on record as against 
peacetime conscription, and the AFL rejected it 
as emphatically. And another sixty organizations 
—it is reported—wanted to rebut conscription 
but were denied a hearing. A. P. F. 
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THE PAPAL ALLOCUTION: 


CHRISTMAS, 1945 
JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY 


On Christmas Eve, Pius XII again spoke to the 
whole world, in an utterance that reveals the same 
spiritual depth and sharply contemporaneous 
point, the same statesmanlike and paternal quali- 
ties that marked his previous Allocutions. 

The Allocution has two themes: first, the 
supra-national character of the Church, as rooted 
in her unity and universality; second, the funda- 
mental moral prerequisites of true peace. The 
Pope did not explicitly connect these two themes. 
In effect, however, he was driving home once 
again the twofold thought that has dominated his 
pontificate: the external structure of world peace 
will not be stable unless it is built on the living 
idea of man’s spiritual unity; and man’s spiritual 
unity is the work of the Church. 

In his opening paragraphs, the Pope touches 
upon the world’s present situation. The gory con- 
flict of the past six years is ended; and for this 
—may God be thanked. But what have we now? 
“Peace on earth? True peace? No. Only the ‘post- 
war period,’ to use a sad but very pregnant term.” 
There still remains the long task of “bringing the 
world back from physical and spiritual devasta- 
tion and ruin to law, order and peace.” 

At the beginnings of this postwar period, Pius 
XII takes a step of immense spiritual significance 
both to the life of the Church and also to the life 
of the world—the reconstruction of the College 
of Cardinals, the body that most closely collabo- 
rates with the Roman Pontiff in the guidance and 
government of the Church. He develops at con- 
siderable length the spiritual meaning of his ac- 
tion: “At a time of stress such as ours still is, the 
Church, in her own interest and in that of man- 
kind, must make every effort to use to the best 
advantage her undivided and indivisible integrity. 
She must now more than ever be supra-national.” 

Therefore, in bringing the College of Cardinals 
up to its full strength, he brought into it men of 
all nations, in order “that this creation may por- 
tray in a living manner the universality of the 
Church,” and the true character of Rome as “the 
city of which all are citizens.” 

The “stress” of the times lies in the fact that 
the old order of competing nationalisms is still 
struggling against the advent of a new order, in 
which national policy and action will submit itself 
to the demands of the international common 
good. Pius XII has already made it clear that the 
whole weight of the Church must be thrown on 
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the side of the new order, to further its still hesi- 
tant progress. Now he insists that her children 
must be imbued with her supra-national spirit, 
This spirit, he implies, will be the strongest sup- 
port of that generous international collaboration 
and solidarity for which he again calls in the 
second part of his Allocution. 

This supra-national spirit is native and nec- 
essary to the Church; for in her very being, as 
the Body of Christ, she is supra-national—for all 
nations, and im all nations, one and indivisible, 
always herself. Woe to those who disregard the 
fact! The Pope calls attention to the attempts 
that have been made and are being made “to put 
the Church, like a prisoner or slave, in the service 
of this or that particular people, to tie her up 
within the confines of a single nation.” Such at- 
tempts, he says, are “sacrilegious,” a violation of 
the sacred being of the Church. They are also a 
“dastardly blow struck at the unity of mankind.” 

This is indeed a strong warning. Excessive 
nationalism is always disastrous. But it is particu- 
larly sinful and dangerous when it attempts to 
bolster itself by religion and seduce churchmen 
or statesmen to further its exclusivisms in the 
name of the Church. This is a timely warning, 
too, in a day when national cultures are threat- 
ened by foreign influences, and the temptation is 
to summon the Church to defend ramparts that 
are not her own. 

No less strong and timely is the Pope’s warning 
to those who attempt “to ostracize the Church 
from any nation.” Today’s work of reconstruc- 
tion demands the fullest release of all sound 
spiritual energies within every nation. To bar the 
Church would be not only sacrilege against her 
Catholicity, but also injury to the victim nation 
—a crippling, at the very source, of her powers 
of resurrection. 

In the second part of his Allocution, the Pope 
turns to the problem of the structure of the 
peace. He sees the problem as created, not merely 
by World War II, but “by thirty years of world 
war, economic crises and incalculable destitution.” 
And he emphasizes, first, the responsibility of 
leaders in politics and economics; this is an old 
idea with him. However, he puts a major em- 
phasis on the idea developed in the Allocution of 
Christmas, 1944, namely, that the peoples, too, 
must be allowed to be creative agents in the work. 

With his wonted optimism, he shows confidence 
in the leaders of nations; there is, he says, “an ac- 
cumulation, hitherto perhaps never achieved, of 
experience, good will, political insight and organ- 
izing talent.” But it is clear that his chief conf- 
dence is in the peoples of the world. Popular 
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responsibility for the peace, and the necessity ot 
freedom for the peoples that they may discharge 
their responsibility—these familiar ideas appear 
again, strongly. 

The three fundamental moral prerequisites of 
peace here set down do not really add to the 
“Peace Points” developed in previous discourses. 
But they are matters of great contemporary 
import. 

The first is the necessity of “collaboration, good 
will, reciprocal confidence in all peoples.” To have 
peace, men must renounce all that divides them: 
“hate, vengeance, rivalry, antagonism, unfair and 
dishonest competition.” And they must seek all 
that unites them. The Pope strongly suggests that 
the first thing that should unite all nations today 
is a sense of common guilt for the material and 
moral catastrophe of the war. This universal 
awareness of guilt will sharpen the moral sense 
that must guide present relations between victor 
and vanquished. 

In three special fields this moral sense must now 
be active. First, let war criminals be punished ac- 
cording to their guilt; but let no nation do that 
for which it punishes others. Second, reparations 
must be morally just, that is, they must respect 
those inviolable natural rights that are retained 
“even by those who have unconditionally surren- 
dered to the victor.” Third, the quest for se- 
curity is not simply a military problem; security 
rests on wholesome internal order within States 
and on wholesome relations between States. 

The second moral condition of peace has far- 
reaching implications. In effect, what the Pope 
here calls for is the protection of the true freedom 
of thought of the peoples of the world, and the 
obedience of leaders to freely formed and freely 
uttered public opinion. Negatively, what he de- 
mands is the abolition of external pressures on 
public opinion, exerted by “the power of wealth, 
arbitrary censorship, one-sided judgments and 
false assertions.” The “public opinion” they mold 
is an “artificial creation.” True public opinion 
rises from the interior of man, from his moral 
judgments, his true sense of his own human needs 
and those of his family. This is the public opinion 
that must be freed from pressures: “Let due heed 
be paid to the true and overwhelming majority 
of men, made up of those who live honestly and 
peacefully by their own labor in their own family 
circle, and who desire to do the will of God.” This 
is “the public”; and its “opinion” wants a happy 
family life, and the peace in which to live it. 

Here is at once a strong plea for a free press, 
and a condemnation of what is often meant by a 
free press. Here, too, is a strong emphasis on what 


must be the focus ot all peace-making endeavor— 
the needs and rights of the family. 

From the standpoint of the family, the Pope 
goes on to the third prerequisite of peace—the 
destruction of all totalitarian government. With 
its arbitrary rule, and its preoccupation singly 
with growth in State power, such government 
fails the moral test of all good government, 
namely: “the progressive creation of ever more 
ample and better conditions in public life, to en- 
sure that the family can evolve as an economic, 
juridical, moral and religious unit.” Christian 
morality, as the Holy See has often insisted, will 
not acknowledge the totalitarian State; for it is 
“man in the framework of the family and of so- 
ciety who by his labor is the lord of the world.” 

In a passage clear enough in its tendency, the 
Pope also condemns totalitarianism in interna- 
tional life. He evidently refers to the idea devel- 
oped on Christmas Eve, 1944, that international 
society is not truly democratic as long as it is based 
on the concept of power. Democracy in interna- 
tional life demands the subjection of all nations to 
a law higher than their sovereign wills. It demands, 
too, the equality of all nations before the law. And 
it rejects the notion that sheer size and strength 
invest any nation, or any group of nations, with 
the divinity of rule over others. 

Generous international collaboration, a free 
voice for the common man, the primacy of the 
family over the State—these three principles must 
be incorporated into the structure of peace. 

How shall this be done? The Pope is forthright 
with the ancient solution: “a return to God and 
to the order established by him,” a real Christian- 
ity within the State and between States. But 
the old injunction is given with a newly 
triumphant sharpness: “Let it not be said that this 
is not realism in politics. Experience should have 
taught all that the policy guided by eternal truths 
and the laws of God is the most real and tangible 
of policies. Realistic politicians who think other- 
wise only pile up ruins.” The ruins around us 
surely have refuted the ancient sneer, uttered by 
what the Pope calls “a musty Liberalism.” Its 
effort was “to create, without the Church or in 
opposition to her, a unity built on lay culture 
and secularized humanism.” What it did, together 
with the totalitarianism that moved into the 
vacuum it created, was to bring about a world 
that “for its tragic disunity and insecurity has 
never known an equal.” On the solid grounds 
of fact, and in the name of the common man, 
Pius XII has once again called for a “peoples’ 
peace,” based on what the peoples still believe, 
that God is Lord of human life. 
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WHAT ABOUT 1946? 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


A very hard-headed friend of mine, who expects 
soon to return to his native Europe, assured me 
not long ago that the third world war would not 
begin for five years at least. The Soviet Union, he 
explained, needed that long to recover from its 
grievous losses in this war, and anyhow the real- 
ists in the Kremlin have it all figured out that 
time is on their side. They confidently expect that 
the last capitalistic country in the world will by 
that time be torn apart by internal strife and be 
in no position to wage an effective war. Mean- 
while Russian power will flow into any vacuum 
that happens to exist, stopping at the point where 
new adventures might provoke hostilities. 

Admittedly this is the most pessimistic view 
possible of what the future holds for our suffering 
modern world, but it is a view which, with our 
characteristic optimism—so baffling to Europeans 
—we cannot well afford to ignore. This is not to 
imply that we may abandon our efforts to achieve 
understanding among nations and a world order 
based on law. On the contrary, we must intensify 
our labors in that direction, using our enormous 
power and the prestige we enjoy all over the world 
to improve the United Nations Organization and 
make it a living reality. But it would be politically 
naive to put all our eggs in what must remain for 
a while an uncertain basket. We can, with com- 
plete sincerity, support the United Nations Or- 
ganization and at the same time maintain our 
guard against the possibility of a double cross. 

If, indeed, the Soviet Union, urged on by a 
dynamic marriage of Russian imperialism and 
Communist internationalism, has ambitions for 
world domination, she would understandably 
adopt the kind of strategy outlined by my pessi- 
mistic friend. The Machiavellians in the Kremlin 
are the heirs of a philosophical system which al- 
lows no place in the future for a capitalistic 
economy and a constitutional democracy. How- 
ever disloyal they have been in Russia to some of 
the key dogmas of Marxism, they still believe in 
the inevitable collapse of capitalism and the tri- 
umph of Communism. 

If we could stand aside for a little while and 
try to see ourselves as the rest of the world sees 
us, we might not be too confident that this vision 
is illusory. For the past few days—this article 
is being written on Christmas Day—the air has 
been crowded with the sweet strains of Silent 
Night, Holy Night and the hopeful message of 
the Angels: “Glory to God in the Highest and on 
earth peace to men of good will.” But no matter 
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how hard I try, I cannot see, as I look into the 
immediate future, any great prospect of our liy- 
ing the good will we sing during Christmastide. | 
do not believe that domestic peace is in the cards 
for 1946. On the contrary, unless I misread the 
signs, or the present trend is unexpectedly re- 
versed, the people of this country can expect little 
but tension and struggle during the coming year. 

There will be first of all an historic fight over 
the proper means to avoid a runaway inflation, 
and a great deal will depend on who wins this 
fight. One school, spearheaded by the powerful 
National Association of Manufacturers and some 
of the nation’s leading newspapers, including the 
New York Times, is arguing that the best way to 
avoid uncontrolled inflation is to remove all price 
controls at once (The NAM sets February 15 as 
the deadline). They contend that only all-out 
production can save us, by bringing supply in line 
with demand, and that continued price controls 
are a brake on production. 

On the other hand, President Truman, who 
speaks for labor and consumer groups and for 
many Government officials, is convinced that 
price controls must be strictly maintained until 
supply approximates demand. He is not at all 
persuaded that, in the event controls are aban- 
doned, competition will quickly nullify the ten- 
dencies of prices to head for the stratosphere. 

The authority under which the Office of Price 
Administration controls prices will expire on 
June 30. From now on the battle against renewing 
this authority will grow in intensity; it will reach 
its climax in the late Spring. By that time we shall 
know—when the lobbyists have fired their last 
piece of ingenious propaganda—whether the na- 
tion is going to risk bankruptcy or not. 

The second great struggle, that between labor 
and management, has already frightened a good 
part of the general public. In all probability it has 
not yet reached its peak, and before peace reigns 
over American industry we may slip pretty close 
to dictatorship. At the present moment, the 
United Automobile Workers are striking against 
General Motors. On January 14, the United Steel- 
workers are scheduled to walk out and, if this 
happens, it will be the biggest strike in the nation’s 
history. The Electrical Workers are scheduled to 
shut down General Electric and Westinghouse 
within the next few weeks, and in Chicago nego- 
tiations between the railroads and their employes 
seem headed for an impasse. 

These are only the highlights in a situation 
which is unprecedented in this country. Ten years 
ago workers received legal recognition of their 
right to free organization and collective bargain- 
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ing. Now they seem determined to use collective 
bargaining to impose on Big Business a responsi- 
bility which Big Business has heretofore refused 
to assume, namely, the responsibility of leveling 
out the ups and downs in our economic life and 
assuring continuous employment. Ultimately this 
question can be settled only in paneled rooms in 
Manhattan where the relatively few men who de- 
termine price and wage and union policies for our 
basic industries have their offices. If it is not settled 
there, more government control of both labor and 
business, with its inevitable threat to our system 
of private enterprise, is in the cards. 

The third conflict is akin to this one, only it 
is taking place on the political level. It is the con- 
flict, roughly speaking, between property-owners 
and propertyless over the great modern issue of 
economic security. In this country it is crystaliz- 
ing around three bills presently before the Con- 
gress: bills calling for a raise in minimum wage 
rates, for an expanded social-security program, 
including national compulsory health insurance, 
and for a Government guarantee of regular em- 
ployment. It is obvious already that these pro- 
posals have aroused the bitterest antagonisms, and 
that to settle them peacefully and in a manner 
acceptable to the majority of our people will re- 
quire the highest economic and political intelli- 
gence on the part of Congress and the President. 

This consideration leads naturally to a fourth 
possibility of conflict, this one on the constitu- 
tional level. For the past eight years, with the ex- 
ception of legislation made necessary by the war, 
the Executive and the Congress have been unable 
to agree on essential domestic issues. This dead- 
lock, which is a commonplace under our system 
of checks and balances, and which seems fated to 
endure for the immediate future, is a more serious 
matter now than it was in times gone by. It has 
the effect of bringing the Federal Government to 
a standstill in the face of social and economic 
problems which cannot, as in former years, be 
adequately solved apart from it. Furthermore, be- 
cause of existing circumstances, it leads to the 
belief that the will of the people, as manifested 
by majority vote in a national election, can be set 
aside by special interests in Congress. This happens 
because of the peculiar nature of our political 
parties, which are an amalgam of antagonistic 
social forces, lacking discipline, cohesion and 
unity. 

How long such a situation can exist without 
endangering democratic government is a question 
that is much discussed these days by political sci- 
entists. Several schemes for making party govern- 
ment more responsible and more representative of 


the people’s will have been proposed, and even- 
tually a change will be made. The important point 
is that the change should be made peacefully, and 
the country would do well to bear this in mind 
as the President struggles during 1946 to realize 
the program on which he was elected. The strug- 
gle will be bitter and it may stir emotions as much 
as the dramatic jousts of the late Mr. Roosevelt 
with a frequently recalcitrant Congress. _ 

If it were the purpose of this article to present 
a comprehensive survey of probable domestic con- 
flicts during 1946, considerable space would have 
to be allotted to group and racial antagonisms, 
with special emphasis on war veterans and Ne- 
groes. Up till now the young men who marched 
off to war, fought and risked their’ lives to win 
the war, have come quietly home and slipped un- 
obstrusively into their normal civilian pursuits. 
Fears of civilian-veteran conflict have so far 
proved groundless. However, this happy state of 
affairs could change very quickly, as growing re- 
sentment over the housing shortage already indi- 
cates. As for the Negro population, it will never 
again accept with docility the second-class citi- 
zenship which many people in this country would 
like to impose on it. If the economic opportunities 
which the war brought to Negroes are notably 
restricted by old patterns of discrimination, there 
is going to be trouble—and make no mistake 
about it. 

Now all these circumstances of our domestic 
life are known to the master politicians in Mos- 
cow. If they have some scheme for imitating Hit- 
ler’s ambitious program of expansion, they would 
certainly take them into consideration. They 
would do more: they would have their well disci- 
plined henchmen in this country widen every 
division among us. That is just good sense. 

It is regrettable, of course, that domestic con- 
troversies should come to a head at a time when 
the international situation is so confused and 
dangerous. But facts are facts and must be faced. 
The controversies which divide us are not surface 
disagreements which can be brushed aside and 
postponed; they raise fundamental questions 
about our traditional political and economic sys- 
tems. The best that we can hope for, as we move 
into the new year, is that the struggles ahead of 
us will be fought with a strong sense of demo- 
cratic responsibility. If we eschew demagogy, with 
its name-calling and cheap appeals to passion, we 
can wage our great debate without tearing the 
nation to pieces. We can remain strong to face 
any external threat that may arise. For 1946 this 
is the pattern of events, I believe; this is our 
rendezvous with destiny. 
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DOLLARS FOR 


FULL PRODUCTION 
SISTER M. THOMASINE 


The part played by peacetime purchasing power 
in maintaining full employment is no longer a 
debatable question to the average American. 
There must be effective demand, he realizes, for 
the great volume of goods which the American 
economy is not only able but obliged to produce 
if ample employment opportunities are to be pro- 
vided. Such an idea makes sense for him. What 
does not make sense, what must indeed appear 
increasingly bewildering to anyone seriously inter- 
ested in the problem, is the failure of government 
and private industry to agree upon an adequate 
long-run program to sustain purchasing power. 

The need for such a program is now generally 
admitted by all clear-visioned planners for full 
employment. The controversy, then, is not, as 
might be supposed, merely the result of a con- 
tinued deadlock between progressive policy- 
makers and laissez-faire reactionaries. It involves, 
rather, the degree to which government spending 
should supplement private industrial expansion. 

On the one side, the Committee on Economic 
Development, for example, declares that private 
industry—through relatively high wages, low 
prices and increasing productivity—can so suc- 
cessfully expand on its own initiative as to main- 
tain long-run full employment. In this view, 
government spending would be limited largely to 
public works during a depression, since in re- 
covery or prosperity the inflationary effect of such 
spending is greatly to be feared. On the other side, 
the National Planning Association and its repre- 
sentative economists reject the notion that private 
industry can secure adequate postwar employ- 
ment even on the basis of high wages and low 
prices, unless the Government, at the same time, 
provides encouragement for expansion. Hence, 
while government expenditures should be mini- 
mized and taxation increased during prosperity, 
joint governmental and business policies to in- 
crease or maintain the spending power of the 
lower income classes will be needed at all periods 
of the business cycle. 

Unfortunately, however, an over-eagerness to 
gain political support has led the popularizers of 
these two viewpoints to overstress, on the one 
hand, the ease with which private industry can 
further full employment, and to under-estimate, 
on the other, the difficulties involved in any type 
of joint government-business spending program. 
Thus, the opponents of the Murray Bill, while 
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consistently over-emphasizing the danger sur- 
rounding any type of credit-expansion program 
sponsored by the Government, have ignored the 
inability of private enterprise to avoid periodic 
under-employment. At no time was this practice 
more evident than when Senator Robert Taft, in 
his debate with Senator Claude Pepper on Henry 
Wallace’s full-employment program, sought to 
analyze the prosperity of the 1920’s. Mr. Taft 
agreed with his opponents that this prosperity was 
superficial and characterized by inflationary spec- 
ulation; yet his partial explanation of economic 
conditions in these years precluded any mention 
of the underlying reason for such speculation, 
apart from the fact that private credit agencies 
encouraged it. 

Mr. Taft asserted that during most of the 
*twenties “we had full employment at good wages 
for years without any increase in the cost of liv- 
ing.” By this statement he implied, no doubt, that 
the rise in gross national income from around $75 
billion in 1923 to $90 billion in 1929 was the re- 
sult of many American savings being directed into 
such income-producing expenditures as private 
housing, plants and equipment for reorganized and 
new industries, State and municipal projects and, 
within limits, foreign loans. Only the misuse of 
private credit, which caused the diversion of large 
portions of savings and loans into real-estate and 
security-speculation, transformed full employ- 
ment into an inflationary boom. Since, in his view, 
“Mr. Wallace proposes to do the same thing over 
again by use of government credit,” Mr. Taft in- 
sisted that the Wallace program be rejected. 

Actually, of course, Mr. Wallace proposes to 
direct government credit toward the lower-in- 
come classes, thereby forestalling great inequali- 
ties in income and a consequent deficiency in de- 
mand. It is precisely these factors which Senator 
Taft refuses to acknowlege as a basic cause of 
speculation in the 1920’s. During that decade, not 
all income groups shared alike in the prosperity. 
To be sure, the total income of groups dependent 
upon salaries, profits and dividends had greatly 
increased, for three reasons: first, the Federal Re- 
serve policy of easing credit served in some in- 
stances to widen profit margins; second, a spirit of 
undue optimism promoted the rapid re-invest- 
ment of corporate earnings in both new and al- 
ready existing industries; third, the use of instal- 
ment credit enabled the low-salaried groups to 
maintain unusually high purchasing power. 

Toward the end of the 1920’s, however, 4s 
instalment credit tapered off and upper-income 
savings were diverted toward speculation, it be- 


came evident that the beneficial effects of this 
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surface prosperity were enjoyed only by the few. 
In urban areas at home, technological advance 
and the migration of industries had given rise to 
unemployment or to substandard wages for 
which weakened labor organizations were unable 
to secure compensation. In rural areas, a crisis in 
raw-material production had caused a decline in 
agricultural income. Abroad, the impact of high 
American tariffs upon nations already suffering 
from increasing unemployment had notably re- 
duced the demand for American products. 

It is to prevent similar conditions of false pros- 
perity and extreme depression from recurring in 
the postwar period that Henry Wallace urges his 
full-employment program. Many of Mr. Wal- 
lace’s supporters, however, including advocates of 
the Murray Bill, appear unwilling to admit the 
difficulties to be met in achieving the manifold 
aspects of his program as briefly—too briefly, per- 
haps—outlined in his Sixty Million Jobs. Senator 
Claude Pepper recognizes, indeed, that the task of 
making up “the backlog of needs of health, hous- 
ing and education, and to explore the great fron- 
tiers in river-valley development, land conserva- 
tion, rural electrification and reforestation is a 
huge job.” Yet the necessary limitations surround- 
ing strictly monetary solutions are either mini- 
mized or entirely disregarded by the Senator and 
his associates. Thus, when they describe the de- 
pression of the 1930’s in terms of under-employ- 
ment costs—a national loss of around $350 billion 
in goods and services—they fail to cite the ob- 
stacles encountered by the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion in its spending efforts to prevent at least a 
portion of this loss. 

The vast government expenditures of the 
1930’s, which rose from a net total of about $3 
billion in 1930 to almost $9 billion in 1939, were 
of two principal types: the pump-priming dis- 
bursements of the early years and the compensa- 
tory spending of the later period that was all too 
soon submerged by unprecedented war outlays. 

In the early ‘thirties, it was discovered that 
Secretary Mellon had balanced the budget so suc- 
cessfully as to leave no surplus for the national 


emergency. Government action to secure and 


disburse funds through relief agencies and public 
works consequently became imperative. By such 
disbursements it was hoped that the stimulation of 
demand for consumer goods would eventually 
affect all sectors of the economy, at least until 
private industry expanded on its own initiative. 
Hence, a trickle of government spending was to 
“prime the pump,” while a simultaneous increase 
of loanable funds at low interest rates was to ease 
the cost of industrial expansion. 


Pump-priming, to be sure, was only a part of 
a larger, somewhat ill-conceived plan to raise 
prices; yet the particular obstacles which then as 
now often militated against its effectiveness should 
be often recalled by government-spending advo- 
cates today. Not infrequently business concerns 
which had amassed huge stock-piles at the height 
of the prosperity in the ’twenties could meet in- 
creased demand without actually increasing pro- 
duction or employment. Again, government- 
spending in these years usually caused a shift 
rather than a rise in total consumer demand. 
Lower-income groups purchased more necessities, 
while the wealthy, politically fearful and eco- 
nomically cautious, reduced their investments as 
well as their expenditures on luxuries. Then, too, 
certain “leakages” occurred whereby the new 
money found its way into corporate reserves and 
individual idle balances instead of being re-spent 
to any accelerated degree. Even the doubling of 
government expenditures brought no prospect of 
permanent recovery, but only the growing real- 
ization that if private industry would not or could 
not expand, pump-priming must continue indefi- 
nitely and at higher levels. 

Before long there came, too, the conviction that 
the great depression was not merely a cyclical 
phenomenon—that it was a symptom of capital- 
istic maturity. Since recovery in a mature econ- 
omy requires strong direct stimulation, the Ad- 
ministration experts announced a new program 
of compensatory spending to replace pump-prim- 
ing. The object of this new policy was to supple- 
ment, rather than supplant, private investment: 
in depressions, taxed and borrowed funds would 
be directly placed in self-supporting and welfare 
projects to compensate for the inactivity of pri- 
vate industry; in recovery, public investment 
would be reduced and taxation increased. Ulti- 
mately, when prosperity was attained, the surplus 
from an over-balanced budget might be reserved 
for future emergencies. 

This policy was scarcely adopted, however, be- 
fore defense and war expenditures rose so rapidly 
—from $9 billion in 1940 to over $100 billion in 
1945—that compensatory spending, in the gen- 
erally understood sense, proved unnecessary. Yet 
even during its brief period of adoption, new 
difficulties arose from the fact than an unper- 
ceived technical revolution was in progress. Capi- 
tal-saving devices had reduced the need for large 
capital outlays, and labor-saving machines had 
limited the increase in employment that might 
ordinarily be expected from an increase in pro- 
duction. In 1940, Lord Keynes observed that such 
changes had made it politically impossible, except 
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under conditions of war, to organize public ex- 
penditures on a scale large enough to prove the 
case for compensatory spending. Under peace- 
time conditions of the ’thirties, then, government 
spending, whether of a pump-priming or com- 
pensatory type, fell short of achieving its objec- 
tive, just as private credit expansion had failed to 
stabilize the economy in the ’twenties. 

In the early ’forties, the unparalleled need for 
cooperation between business and government in 
wartime production both deferred such a solution 
and complicated the issues on which it was to be 
established. Higher wages paid to war workers 
increased the purchasing power of the low-income 
groups. As military conscription and production 
levels reached new heights, mass unemployment 
practically disappeared. Such wartime prosperity 
seemed to those opposing public investment a 
proof of what private’ industry could accom- 
plish, once freed from government competition. 
In the view of those advocating the compensa- 
tory program, the boom was the logical result of 
adequate government expenditures. In reality, 
joint endeavor had achieved full employment in 
economic conditions far different from those pre- 
vailing in peacetime. With the Government the 
chief buyer of goods and with low-income pur- 
chasing power relatively guaranteed, the effective 
demand necessary to balance our gigantic indus- 
trial supply was easily maintained. To secure this 
demand in peacetime is another problem. 

Certain groups, in agreement with Senator 
Taft, are confident that deferred private capital 
and consumer expenditures can provide sufficient 
demand for many years ahead. According to their 
views, credit expansion is to be avoided and pri- 
vate industry assured of freedom from monopolis- 
tic or governmental encroachments. Once wages, 
prices and various types of consumer expenditures 
and investments are properly related, so that the 
economic mechanism is brought into balance, 
government spending, which is at best “‘a danger- 
ous drug,” may be relegated to its proper place. 
This place appears to be merely one of promoting 
public works during a depression. 

Others maintain with Henry Wallace and Doc- 
tor John H. G. Pierson that, since private industry 
of itself has not been able to provide sufficient 
employment opportunities in recent years, a pro- 
gram of public expenditures for housing, educa- 
tion, conservation and social security should be 
adopted from the outset and not “improvised as 
we go along.” A similar program proposed by 
Professor Alvin Hansen would aim to hold an 
expanding economic system in balance through 
government spending financed more by taxation 
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than by borrowing. In any event, the economic 
role of government is a permanent one of encour- 
aging, restraining and directing. 

The popularizers of these differing proposals 
are not likely to discern any areas of possible 
agreement among them, especially when a 
stronger argument can be built upon the points 
of conflict. What they have unfortunately failed 
to recognize, however, is the fact that no single 
policy can achieve full employment. This goal 
requires joint endeavor, with a variety of policies 
adapted to cyclical changes in the economy. At 
one period, both government and business may 
need to remedy a deficiency in demand by still 
further reducing economic inequality, by encour- 
aging high-wage, low-price structures, through 
technical improvements and by providing direct 
unemployment compensation. At another period, 
under-investment may require large government 
projects for which, as the economy recovers and 
approaches full employment, an increased taxa- 
tion program will be substituted. On most occa- 
sions, furthermore, although joint management 
and labor councils within private industry will 
adjust wages and prices, the Government should 
assume surveillance over monopolistic practices, 
conditions of employment, sub-standard incomes 
and sudden large-scale lay-offs. 

It is true that such cooperative policies, though 
wisely directed, may not be without difficulties. 
Old problems may reappear if markets become 
unbalanced in relation to total demand through 
the over-production of one type of goods and 
the scarcity of another. The practice of output- 
limitation followed by certain industries in the 
1930’s may be resumed in the late 1940’s, thus 
placing obstacles in the way of any over-all plan 
for expansion. Still other unexpected economic 
disturbances may arise from rapid advances in 
technology, expanding industrialization through- 
out the world, shifting markets and consumer 
demands and a new social evaluation of the im- 
portance of earned income as compared to that 
accrued through investments or inheritance. 

Disheartening as the prospect of such diffi- 
culties may be, however, the advocates of a joint 
spending program should not cease to recognize 
that their solution is the only realistic one. Despite 
its past inadequacies, it is evident that such a 
program has effected a reduction in economic 
inequality never attained in recent times through 
the system of unaided private enterprise. These 
encouraging considerations, together with the 
monetary experience gained in the 1930’s, should 
suffice for the promotion without delay of a well 
balanced and realistic spending program. 
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TRAGEDY IN 


THE UKRAINE 
CHARLES KEENAN 


Just north of the Black Sea lies the Soviet 
Socialist Republic of the Ukraine. One of the 
largest of the constituent republics of the USSR, 
it has a population of some thirty-nine million, 
almost twenty per cent of the total population 
of the Soviet Union. 

West of this republic there were, at the out- 
break of World War II, two other groups of 
Ukrainians, one in southeastern Poland, the other 
in eastern Czecho-Slovakia. The Polish group was 
absorbed by Russia in the partition of Poland 
with Germany in 1939; the second was ceded by 
Czecho-Slovakia to Russia in 1945. Of these 
Western Ukrainians, or Ruthenians, the great 
majority—about 4,500,000—are Catholics of the 
Oriental Rite. 

On July 1, 1945, the Catholic clergy of Lwow 
(Lviv, Lemberg)—the archiepiscopal See of 
Polish Ukraine—addressed a letter to Mr. Molo- 
toff which gives a picture of Soviet techniques 
against the Catholic Church, as of 1945. The 
whole Hierarchy and a great many priests of the 
Church in Western Ukraine had been arrested, 
they said, and the remaining clergy and laity had 
been forbidden to organize under a member of 
their own rite. While they were in this disor- 
ganized state, there was created at Lwow a 
“Preliminary Committee for the reunion of the 
Greek Catholic Church with the Orthodox 
Church.” The intention is plain, of course. The 
Soviet Government has found that it makes for 
better publicity abroad, and is probably better 
politics at home, to allow the Orthodox Church 
a second Spring, under the careful nurture and 
control of the Soviet Council on Affairs of Reli- 
gious Cults. Through the Orthodox Church the 
Government can be reasonably sure of keeping 
the Orthodox faithful in line. 

The three-man Preliminary Committee at 
Lwoéw published an appeal to the “venerable 
clergy of the Western Ukraine,” an appeal which 
the clergy found to be “full of historical inexact- 
itudes” which they did not care to refute, since 
“the facts in question are known to everybody.” 
They do not wish to deal in political matters, and 
are willing to play the part of good citizens of 
the USSR; but they cannot “listen to a voice 
which invites us to apostasy from the Faith.” In 
pursuance of the rights which even the Soviet 
Constitution guarantees to them, the clergy of 
the Western Ukraine demanded that their Bish- 


ops, and especially the Metropolitan of Lwéw, be 
set at liberty; and that pending this liberation 
they be given leave to organize canonically. 

What success this modest proposal met with 
may be seen from an address by the Most Rev. 
Ambrose Senyshyn, Auxiliary Bishop of the 
Ukrainian Catholics in the United States, before 
the representatives of the American Hierarchy 
at their annual meeting in November, 1945. 
The reign of the Soviets in Western Ukraine, said 
Bishop Senyshyn, 

. + has been a ruinous one. Brutal enforcements, 
seizure of cultural possessions, confiscation of Catholic 
religious institutions, heavy pressure aimed at making 
Catholics join the Orthodox Church, killing and 
imprisoning clergy and outstanding people, give a brief 
but clear picture of the devastation and enslavement 
wrought. 


In a letter sent to all the Bishops of the United 
States before their annual meeting, Most Rev. 
Constantine Bohachevsky, Ordinary of the 
Ukrainian Catholics in the United States, gives 
some of the background of this persecution. The 
Ukrainian people had always felt their historic 
unity and their right to national sovereignty. 
They did not want to be divided up, as they were, 
between Poland and Russia. But their national 
aspirations were resisted both by Poles and Rus- 
sians. “It is true,” says Bishop Bohachevsky, “‘that 
many Catholic Ukrainians were nationalists, and 
before 1939 protested vigorously against certain 
policies of the Polish government.” They felt 
at one with the Russian Ukrainians in the matter 
of sovereignty. Such aspirations met with brutal 
treatment at the hands of the Soviets. The Soviet 
government, says the Bishop, “transported mil- 
lions from the Soviet Ukraine to Siberia and 
other parts, liquidated many leaders and did all 
in their power to communize or destroy them.” 

This is necessarily only a glimpse of the tragedy 
of a nation of 45 million people, whose fate it 
has been to pass from one domination to another; 
from Austria-Hungary to Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia and Russia. The last-named has now 
absorbed them all. Five million Catholic Ukrain- 
ians stand in imminent peril of losing their 
religious and their human rights. Many thousands 
swept outside of the Ukraine by the tides of war 
are faced with the prospect of being sent back 
to slavery or death. From Paris comes the news 
of 30,000 handed back to the Soviets. At the 
moment, in the British and American occupation 
zones, they are not being sent back. The United 
States, as one of the Big Three, must shoulder 
the responsibility for what happens to these hap- 
less people of the Ukraine. American Catholics 
dare not remain indifferent. 
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ANNUS MIRABILIS 


Events in the world scene were so thronging and 
significant in the year just past that the chronicler 
is hard put to choose the most important. 

On January 10, American troops began the in- 
vasion of Luzén, while, half a world away, GI’s 
entered Germany on the 29th. On February 6, 
Manila fell; on the 18th, Americans were back on 
Corregidor, and the 19th ushered in the invasion 
of Iwo. At Yalta, the Big Three met on the 7th. 

On March 8, American forces crossed the 
Rhine, Austria was invaded by the Russians on 
the 30th. Bloody Okinawa was invaded on April 
12. The thrill of the invasion was dulled by the 
death, on the same April 12, of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. The 16th of the month marked an im- 
portant step in world cooperation by the estab- 
lishment of the International Office of Education 
under UNO. On the 20th of that month, the 
Americans broke through the final German de- 
fense line in Italy; a day later the Russians en- 
tered Berlin. On the 27th, American and Russian 
forces met at the Elbe river. On April 29, Musso- 
lini was executed, while four days earlier, the 
UNO Conference met at San Francisco. 

May 1 brought with it the reported suicide of 
Hitler; on the 2nd, the Germans in Italy surren- 
dered, and Berlin fell to the Russians; V-E Day 
was officially announced on May 8. 

On June 5, the Allied Control Council took 
over the government of Germany. July 5 saw 
liberation extended to all the Philippines. Two 
weeks later, on July 17, the Potsdam Conference 
opened. On the 26th the Labor Government took 
over in Britain from Churchill. 

The world was literally shaken on August 8 by 
the first atomic bomb loosed on Hiroshima; and 
Russia declared war on Japan. Six days earlier, on 
the 2nd, the Potsdam parley terminated, with the 
announcement of drastic terms for Germany. 
V-J Day and the end of the second global war 
came on August 14. Surrender terms were signed 
by the Japanese on September 2. On the 11th, the 
Council of Foreign Ministers for the Big Five 
opened in London, only to end in failure on Octo- 
ber 2. On December 15, a place in the United 
States was chosen as the seat of the future world 
government and, on the 17th, the Foreign Minis- 
ters of the Big Three met again in Moscow. 

The year ends with these accomplishments to 
rouse our astonishment and yet, with present fail- 
ures, to challenge our resourcefulness. There are 
revolts in Iran, China and Java. There are danger 
spots in Turkey, Palestine and the Argentine. 
Throughout the world there are millions upon 
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millions of displaced and famishing peoples; and 
gigantic relief operations, under UNRRA, were 
certainly one of the most notable projects in a 
year of projects. In the religious field, Pope Pius 
XII revolutionized the College of Cardinals. 

Two species of totalitarianism have been 
crushed; a new world of power, science and ma- 
terial progress has been vistaed; war has been made 
for the future simply maniacal; nations have been 
brought willy-nilly to know that they must work 
together or the world will founder. The year has 
brought human suffering and indignity to a hor- 
rid climax, human heroism to a glorious cre- 
scendo, and confronted human wisdom and good 
will with its most crucial trial. 


HOUSING DILEMMA GROWS 


Rapid demobilization of GI’s has only served to 
emphasize how critical is the housing shortage. 
An estimated 1,000,000 are now doubling up with 
relatives and friends. By next Christmas, con- 
servative estimates say, about 3,000,000 new 
families will lack homes of their own. Little en- 
couragement can be gotten from the transfer of 
100,000 war-housing units to areas of shortage. 
This Congress-approved measure is helpful but 
still leaves millions unprovided for. Though more 
optimistic than the government agencies, even the 
builders admit not more than 500,000 homes can 
be constructed in 1946. How many of these will 
be within the reach of the ordinary ex- 
serviceman’s salary is left to the imagination. 

The close quarters and crowded conditions of 
slum-area living are being extended, through the 
housing shortage, to large portions of our popula- 
tion. The lack of privacy, the petty annoyances, 
the conflict of interests which result, are bad for 
family life. The effect of slums on morals and 
health is well known (AMERICA, October 20, p. 
58). If the prolonged housing shortage takes its 
toll of family peace, health and morals, we should 
not be surprised. The achievement of normal 
family life is most difficult under such circum- 
stances. 

The present situation strikes at the heart of our 
most cherished and basic institution—the home. 
The remedy therefore becomes the concern of 
every responsible religious and civic leader. Wide- 
spread community planning and cooperation, 
joined to constructive thinking on the part of 
builders and investors, is needed to meet the emer- 
gency and to eliminate the possibility of similar 
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situations in the future. The shortage of decent 
low- and middle-income housing has been twenty 
years in the making. It can be remedied only by 
frankly treating housing as a public problem that 
vitally affects the national well-being. 

The powers under which priorities and controls 
have been reestablished last only until June. Some 
groups of builders are clamoring for immediate 
removal of all control. Failing that, they will fight 
extension of control and vigorously oppose price- 
and-rent ceilings. They argue that the law of 
“supply and demand” will solve the problem. 
Surely their memories are at fault. A strong gov- 
ernment hand now and a coordinated program 
for the future are the only way out. Whether the 
builders realize it or not, the public welfare is 
at stake. 


NO ENEMY CHILDREN 


From the beginning of the war, this Review took 
the stand that no war, however total or global, 
could make combatants out of infants and young 
children. We gave all the support at our disposal 
to second the efforts of people like Dr. Kershner 
and Thérése Bonney who were crusading for 
food for Europe’s hungry little ones. Little suc- 
cess, it must be confessed, attended our efforts and 
theirs. Neither this nation nor England could be 
brought to see the inhumanity or the political 
folly of a stunted, malnutritioned generation. The 
blockades were not lifted, and in those early years 
the process set in whose fruits we realize to our 
horror today. 

For there is a growing agitation among leaders 
in this country to bring pressure to bear on the 
Administration to open the way for American 
relief to get directly through to the children of 
all lands, from private groups as well as UNRRA. 

The most recent movement to this end is a 
statement signed by fifty religious and educational 
leaders, endorsing a “Share and Save” campaign. 
It calls upon all “in the name of Jesus Christ—on 
His birthday” to write to Congressman and 
Senator urging the opening of all countries, in- 
cluding Axis countries, to American relief; to 
sacrifice the equivalent of one meal a week for 
relief abroad and to send in name and address to 
“Share and Save,” Josiah P. Marvel, 241 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Our Catholic ideal of sacrifice and the Mystical 
Body should place us in the forefront of this 


movement. 


THE NEW CARDINALS 


An epochal action in the history of the Church 
took place when, on Christmas Eve, Pope Pius XII 
announced the coming creation (in February) of 
thirty-two new Cardinals, four of whom are from 
the United States. 

To America’s own Archbishop Spellman, now 
Cardinal-Designate, and to his colleagues in the 
Hierarchy, Archbishop Glennon of St. Louis, 
Archbishop Mooney of Detroit and Archbishop 
Stritch of Chicago, our cordial congratulations at 
an honor which comes not to the individual alone, 
but to their cities and dioceses and to all the citi- 
zens of the country as well. So nearby are Canada 
and Cuba that we would also include in this spe- 
cial domestic greeting Archbishop McGuigan of 
Toronto and Archbishop Arteaga of Havana. 

This occasion will be remembered as epochal 
for three obvious reasons, two of which are dwelt 
upon by the Holy Father himself in his accom- 
panying Christmas allocution. 

As to actual numbers, never before were quite 
so many new Cardinals designated at one time. 
Up to now, as the Pope remarks, the largest crea- 
tions were made by Popes Leo X and Pius VII. 
Benedict XIV named 28 Cardinals in 1743. Not 
since the eighteenth century has the full canonical 
number of the Sacred College—seventy—been 
completely filled at one time. 

As to the countries out of which the selections 
are made, there is an historically significant de- 
parture from the traditional Italian majority. 

The present number of Cardinals is only 38, 
of whom 24 are Italian and 14 non-Italian. Of the 
latter, only four are from non-European coun- 
tries: Cardinals Dougherty of the United States; 
Villeneuve of Canada; Tappouni of Syria; and 
Copello of Argentina. Under the new designa- 
tions, the proportion of Italians is reduced to 40 
per cent of the total. It is hard to overstate the 
weight of the impression which this change in 
Italy’s role in the world-Church will effect upon 
the minds of Catholics in Europe as well as across 
the seas. But the deepest significance lies in the 
great spiritual principle which underlies this wide 
distribution—among all five continents—of the 
Sacred College: the emphasizing of the Church’s 
supra-national character, which embraces with 
equal love and ease all races, peoples and nationali- 
ties. And to put a final cross on the ¢ of transcend- 
ence, the Pope is raising the first non-Caucasian to 
the purple, Bishop Tien of China. 

The same idea was emphasized when, in 1939, 
the Pope consecrated at St. Peter’s “twelve repre- 
sentatives of widely different peoples and races.” 
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But, as was the case when in 1879 Pope Leo 
XIII conferred the red hat upon John Henry 
Newman and the German historian, Dr. Hergen- 
réther, an historical point is sharpened by the 
personality of many of the outstanding indi- 
viduals themselves. As for instance: the three Ger- 
man prelates, Bishop von Galen, Bishop von 
Preysing and Archbishop Frings are world-famous 
for their resounding repudiation of Nazism and 
all its works. In France, the traditional cardinal- 
ate Sees, Rheims and Bordeaux, were passed over; 
and the invalided Archbishop Saliége of Toulouse 
was chosen, universally hailed for his Resistance 
activity. Archbishops Sapieha of Poland and 
Mindszenthy of Hungary were in Nazi concen- 
tration camps. Insistence upon equal justice and 
condemnation of racial or religious discrimina- 
tion; championship of the cause of organized 
labor; leadership in planning for international 
peace; promotion of liturgical reform and of the 
home missions, are matters specially blazoned in 
the record of our own new United States 
Cardinals-Designate. Like Saint Peter before him, 
Pius XII has determined to “launch out into the 
deep,” trusting in the Holy Spirit Who brooks no 
half-measures and delays. 


PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


With Congress home for the holidays, this is an 
appropriate time to assess relations between the 
Chief Executive and the national legislature. If 
we bear in mind that these are days of crisis and 
that nothing much gets done in Washington un- 
less the President and the Congress pull together 
as a team, we shall easily appreciate the impor- 
tance of the question. 

A simple summary of Presidential recom- 
mendations enacted during the first session of the 
79th Congress and those rejected or stalled in 
committee tends to give a favorable but mislead- 
ing picture. Approved were all the major planks 
in the Administration’s foreign policy: the United 
Nations Charter, the Bretton Woods Monetary 
Agreements, UNRRA, extension of Lend-Lease 
and the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. The 
reconversion tax bill followed quite closely the 
Treasury’s recommendations and the Congress 
readily agreed that surplus-property disposal 
ought to be administered by one man. After long 
debate Mr. Truman was given authority, but not 
as wide as he wanted, to reorganize the sprawling 
and overlapping Executive agencies. 

On the debit side was a lack of agreement be- 
tween the Executive and Congress on enlarged 
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unemployment compensation, a permanent 
FEPC, return of the United States Employment 
Service to the States, full-employment legislation, 
fact-finding boards to settle industrial disputes, 
compulsory peacetime military training, domestic 
control of atomic energy and the extension of the 
President’s special war powers. Mr. Truman 
wanted a year, received six months. 

This balance sheet, then, might lead the ob- 
server to conclude that the President, now in 
office nine months, has done’ very well with the 
79th Congress. However, a closer analysis of 
the measures approved and rejected reveals that 
Mr. Truman, despite his conciliatory approaeh, is 
having no more success with the legislature than 
did his late predecessor. The foreign-policy pro- 
gram, for which Mr. Roosevelt did the spadework, 
would have passed regardless of who was in the 
White House, the country as a whole having re- 
ceded from its traditional isolation. With respect 
to the domestic measures favorably acted on, the 
Congress led as much as did the President. 

If we wish to evaluate properly the relationship 
between Mr. Truman and Congress, it is necessary 
to concentrate on those recommendations of his 
which have encountered, or will encounter, seri- 
ous trouble on the Hill. With the exception of his 
proposals for atomic energy, military conscrip- 
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tion, fact-finding boards and unification of the | 


war establishment, these recommendations are a 
carry-over from the Roosevelt Administration 
and can be found in the platform on which Mr. 
Truman stood for the Vice Presidency last fall. In 
every case they touch the basic social issues which 
have divided the Chief Executive and the Con- 
gress for the past seven years. On all these pro- 
posals, the 79th Congress, controlled by a working 
coalition between reactionary Southern Demo- 
crats and conservative Republicans, has refused to 
follow Mr. Truman’s leadership. If there has not 
been as yet an open break, the explanation lies 
not in any existing spirit of teamwork, but in the 
President’s conciliatory tactics. 

Now that these have failed, it is expected that 
Mr. Truman, like other presidents before him, will 
attempt to use patronage, public opinion and the 
big stick to achieve his program. If the 79th Con- 
gress balks, as seems certain, and a deadlock results 
and the country drifts, we can expect to hear 
fresh demands for a change in our constitutional 
system looking toward more workable relations 
between the Chief Executive and Congress. How 
to accomplish this without endangering the demo- 
cratic principle of legislative supremacy may soon 
become one of the major problems facing the 
American people. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


RECALLING CRASHAW 
M. WHITCOMB HESS 


AT THE END OF WORLD WAR I, Constance Spender 

called attention to the poetry of Richard Crashaw, in these 

words: 
All the young who have fought for freedom, and 
who have a vision of truth and justice for which they 
often agonize and despair, should read this poetry full 
of visions—in which there is no trace of agony or de- 
spair—full of an ecstasy and a brightness that nothing 
can dim nor dash. 


This year, which follows the close of World War Il, is 
not less one in which—to speak with palpable understate- 
ment—a vision of truth and justice is indicated; and atten- 
tion is to be drawn to Richard Crashaw once more. It 
is also the three-hundredth anniversary of a great event in 
the life of the poet who, in his own time of governmental 
and social chaos, found quietness and rest because he found 
truth and justice—and at their very Source. How could he 
agonize and despair? 

“Poet and saint,” his contemporary Abraham Cowley 
called him—in this order; and perhaps his extraordinary 
command of poetic imagery and verse technique is more 
apparent at first sight than the fact that he was a holy man. 
But it is because he thought with the Saints that his poems 
have remained vivid and fresh as Miss Spender found them 
last generation when she wrote of their spontaneous sparkle 
that never palls or fades. And the metaphysical poet shows, 
over and above the perfection of his poetry, that the true 
science of metaphysics (to use Joubert’s phrasing) consists 
not in rendering abstract that which is sensible but in ren- 
dering sensible that which is abstract. Thus where Aristotle, 
in expressing the highest insight of which Greek thought 
was capable, says: “The world and all that happens in it is 
the longing of matter after God,” we find Crashaw going 
beyond the abstraction to the utmost extent, yet retaining 
all its significance in his cry to the Babe of Bethlehem: 

O little All! in Thy embrace 

The world lies warm and likes his place. 
It is true, of course, that from John Donne to Henry 
Vaughan each of the metaphysicals was deeply concerned 
with the inner meaning of the Christian dogma; but Cra- 
shaw was the only one of the “divine poets” who found his 
way back to the Faith—of which Henry had robbed Eng- 
land just the century before. He became a Catholic in 1645, 
four years before his death at thirty-six. 

His poems are addressed to those who would live within 
the spirit; and, seeing that “the eager Heavens devise ways” 
Proportionate to spirit-needs, he rested wholly on God’s 
grace. Thus he was never didactic or a propagandist, though 
(like Saint Francis four centuries earlier) his haunting word- 
pictures are true teachers, and his own depth of persuasion 
cannot but persuade; his poetry scintillates with the fire 
in which man’s real self lives (or from which it “must pass 
like smoke” as A. E. once said truly). Crashaw lived in that 
sphere—the only one—in which a man can be absolutely 
true to himself; and, because of his freedom from cant and 
compromise, he brings to life fresh beauty. His originality 
speaks in commonplaces—as when he describes the ears as 
“tumultuous shops of noise”; or in such delightful meta- 
phors as this description: 


Hope walks, and kicks the curl’d heads of conspiring 
stars. 
But his originality is not that of the romantic individual- 
ist who spins fantastic daydreams and runs foul of fate; it 
is that of one who knows what the world is but who also 
knows what man is and, above all, knows what God is. 
Listen to the note of rapture and surety in these lines, found 
in the poem “To the Name of Jesus”: 
O, that it were as it was wont to be! 
When Thy old friends of fire, all full of Thee, 
Fought against frowns with smiles; gave glorious chase 
To persecutions; and against the face 
Of death and fiercest dangers, durst with brave 
And sober pace march on to meet a grave. 
While his Calvinist contemporaries were occupying them- 
selves with frightful pictures of hell for sinners, Crashaw’s 
eyes turned irresistibly to Heaven; and he sang of Heaven to 
his deeply troubled age: 
Heaven nevertheless still Heaven would be, 
Should mankind dwell 
In the deep Hell. 
What have his woes to do with thee? 
Let him go weep 
O’er his own wounds; 
Seraphim will not sleep 
Nor spheres let fall their faithful rounds. 
Still would the youthful spirits sing; 
And still thy spacious palace ring. 
Still would those beauteous ministers of light 
Burn all as bright. 
Against this picture of Heaven’s eternal establishment and 
man’s relation to it stands the urgent question: 
What if my faithless soul and I 
Would needs fall in 
With guilt and sin, 
What did the Lamb that He should die? . . . 


Why should the white 

Lamb’s bosom write 

The purple name 

Of my sin’s shame? 
It is with the answer to that “why?” that his Christo-centric 
muse is always occupied, the Love that is “absolute sole 
Lord of life and death.” 

Christian hope and humility blend in an extraordinary 
poetic way in the poems dealing directly with known phases 
of Christ’s life on earth. Crashaw sings with the shepherds 
on Judea’s hills of Jesus as He 

Left his Father’s court, and came 

Light as a lambent flame 

Leaping upon the hills, to be 

The humble king of you and me. 
He goes on the long trek with the wise men of the Orient 
who had found themselves lost in “ta darkness made of too 
much day” until the light and leading of the “supernatural 
Dawn” brought them to Bethlehem. And Crashaw sings with 
the Magi as they are guided to the One for Whom there was 
no dwelling place, but without Whom there would be no 
creation. For the young metaphysical was not to be grouped 
with the unhappy wise who were never to see His Star. 
Rationalism has never been told off more neatly than in 
some of Crashaw’s paradoxes; and history has proved that 
the movement whose beginning the seventeenth-century poet 
saw was precisely “‘a darkness made of too much day.” 
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For he was Descartes’ English contemporary and he 
showed himself rational in the true sense—the very sense 
the term rationalism fails to convey even as it failed to pro- 
duce a rational social life. Cardinal Newman, whose mind 
and spirit were so much like Crashaw’s (and whose conver- 
sion to Catholicism is two centuries later to the year), lived 
when rationalism was at its height in German philosophy; 
and one of his most promising disciples, Mark Pattison, went 
from Newman’s to the Germans’ camp (not without an ex- 
pression of sorrow from him that his former master did not 
read the language). 

It is an interesting fact that the book, Robert Elsmere, 
which was a best seller of the late nineteenth century, should 
describe its villain recognizably as Mark Pattison in the person 
of Squire Wendover, a moral monster whose Medusa-like in- 
tellect turns all the warmth of life to stone. Yet the squire 
as drawn by Mrs. Humphry Ward was to be written large 
in the Third Reich of the twentieth century; and it was the 
culminating of the rationalist movement that actually de- 
humanized Germany and made that darkness of human 
reason’s “too much day” encompass the globe. 

Three centuries ago, when Crashaw’s poems were given to 
the public, the unknown editor wrote this note in the 
Preface: 

They shall lift thee, Reader, some yards above the 

ground. 


And the metaphysical poet is still some yards above our usual 
mental climate; and his is an exhilarating atmosphere. What 
Crashaw wrote of another is also to be said of his influence: 
“Tis seedtime still with thee, and stars thou sowest,” and 
they are the stars of truth a poet was kindled by—the poet 
known by his friend Cowley to be also a Saint. 


QUEBEC LETTER 


THE MOTTO OF QUEBEC is Je me souviens, and qué- 
becois have always felt that theirs is a history worth remem- 
bering. It is true that perhaps no colony, in its early days, 
furnishes a more abundant material to the hagiographer, and 
Mme. Albertine Ferland Anger’s new life of Mére d’Youville 
(foundress of the Grey Nuns) will take its place in a gallery 
of distinguished portraits. The author has had access to all 
the principal sources, including the archives of the Grey 
Nuns, and of le Palais de Justice of Montreal. Her docu- 
mentation, though vast, is not intrusive; it is not permitted 
to interfere with the affectionate telling of a stirring tale. 
The volume contains twenty-nine full-page illustrations, and 
some valuable letters of Mére d’Youville in an appendix. 
(Beauchemin. $2) 
Some years ago, Father Richard Arés, S.J., issued an ad- 
mirably comprehensive little survey of all the historical and 
‘political data bearing upon Notre Question nationale. The 
second volume, which has just appeared, presents a statement 
of the principles by which it is the author’s opinion that 
the “Question” must be solved. It is an attempt to provide 
French Canada with that charting of social forms which 
such writers as J.-T. Delos, Gonzague de Reynold and Yves 
de la Briére have already given France. The nature and limi- 
tations of nation, state, patrie are here considered and de- 
fined. Patriotism as genus, and ““Nationalism” as species, are 
distinguished and appraised. The projected third 2nd fourth 
volumes will be concerned with the application of the prin- 
ciples enunciated in the second to the facts exposed in the 
first. Father Arés writes with great lucidity and an objec- 
tivity which wins the respect even of those who study Nofre 
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Question nationale chiefly in the light of the interests of 
the other nation. (Editions de l’Action Nationale, $1) 

A new weekly, Notre Temps—Americans would call it a 
magazine in newspaper form—is closely modeled in exter- 
nals on a Parisian prototype, Temps Présent. About four out 
of the usual eight pages are devoted to matters literary and 
artistic, and contributors to the early numbers included the 
novelists Léo-Paul Desrosiers, Rex Desmarchais and Francois 
Hertel. 

A rather more substantial achievement is that of the 
Jesuit monthly Relations, which celebrated its fifth birthday 
in December. Though the French-speaking population of 
North America, from which the bulk of its readers must be 
drawn, does not exceed a hesitant four million, Relations has 
attained a circulation of slightly under fifteen thousand a 
month. Regular subscribers number about ten thousand, of 
whom one hundred and fifty are residents of the United 
States. 

M. Georges Duhamel, of the French Academy, whose 
Chroniques des Pasquier has many admirers here, recently 
paid French Canada a visit. In a causerie to the students of 
the college of Jean de Brébeuf, he said: “Even if ninety-nine 
per cent of the French language came from Latin, the argu- 
ment would not deserve attention. What constitutes the 
value of your classical course is its utter uselessness. It is this 
which permits you to learn how to think and to live.” In a 
similar, but more exalted vein, Father Marcel Marcotte, S.J., 
writing in La Revue Trimestrielle Canadienne on the value 
of useless knowledge, places the end of all speculation in 
God, “le premier entre les biens inutiles.” 

Literature is with difficulty confined to beoks. From time 
to time it spills over onto the stage. Les Compagnons de 
Saint Laurent opened the season with a frail, romantic com- 
edy of Alfred de Musset. The choice evoked a murmur of 
dissent, focusing on the author’s treatment of love. On ne 
badine pas avec l’amour, says the play’s admonishing title. 
But, in the opinion of some of the critics, de Musset did. The 
second offering of the troupe was a revival of André Obey’s 
brilliant biblical fantasy, Noé. This was felt to be more in 
harmony with their tradition, and an excellent vehicle for 
their own rhythmical, highly individual technique. Though 
Les Compagnons have enlarged their repertoire to include 
other than religious plays, they continue to perform anony- 
mously, in a spirit of dedication to religion and to the purest 
ideals of dramatic art. They are fortunate in still possessing 
Father Emile Legault, C.S.C., as their director. 

Patrick Mary PLUNKETT 


JOHN BOSCO 


(For Mazie Gordon) 


He walked a tight-rope once in Turin, 
Leaped death and ended with a prayer, 

Amazing the scamps of lads that were in 
The summer fields and summer air. 


When buds no longer starred the bough, 

He folded his tricks and preached the Word; 
Out of the wind he told them how 

A cave was still and a Lady stirred. 


Oh, he loved his Lady and loved his Master, 
And loved the least, the little ones, 
For whom he built a new world faster 
Than your knights at arms and your men of guns. 
ARTHUR MacGILLIVRAY 
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ARISTOCRACY MADE MACABRE 


PLANTATION ParaADE: THE GRANDIOSE MANNER IN 

Lousiana. By Harnett Kane. William Morrow and 

Co. $3.50 
WITH THE HELP of Harnett Kane’s latest book, residents 
of Louisiana and visitors to it can find their way to several 
of the great houses they otherwise would never see and 
can learn something of the men and women who built them. 
And though the volume lacks continuity and reflects little 
research more arduous than listening to traditional stories 
and rumors, they may enjoy it, for the chapters are sprightly 
reading; there are excellent photographic illustrations, and 
there is a map. So much for what, if one judges from the 
main title, is the principal function of the book. 

It is apparent, however, that in addition to a guidebook 
Mr. Kane undertook an account of plantation life in the 
Delta. The subtitle says so. But in that considerably more 
ambitious work, he has failed rather spectacularly. He does 
not describe a society at all; instead, he presents vignettes 
of about twenty estates, no more than half-a-dozen of 
which flourished simultaneously and were within easy riding 
distance of each other, and he has neglected to show at all 
convincingly that their inhabitants lived everyday lives 
either as groups or by themselves. 

Mr. Kamne’s selection of materials for more extended 
portrayal has been dictated, unmistakably, by a taste for 
the macabre and, as a result, his book maligns the institution 
and the bulk of the people that he has undertaken to present. 
He transports the reader seventy-five miles west of the 
Mississippi to tell of a lady who supplemented her agricul- 
tural income by playing poker, and climaxed her career by 
shooting a man’s head off; he takes the reader to Tennessee 
to sketch Andrew Jackson’s killing 2 man whose father- 
in-law eventually became a Louisiana planter; and he goes 
fifty miles afield to tell of the parties to a legal quarrel 
over some jewels that had been stolen from a corpse. His 
only reason for including an account of Magnolia Mound, 
at Baton Rouge, is that it was for a short time the home 
of Achille Marat, sometime Prince of Naples, who had a 
fondness for roast owl and alligator-tail soup. 

The effect of such anecdotes, if the book chanced to 
attract considerable attention, would of course be fatal to 
the composite reputation of the planter aristocracy of 
nineteenth-century Louisiana. Apparently Mr. Kane does 
not care to be reputed an artist, but if, as the picture of 
him on the dust cover of Plantation Parade suggests, he 
enjoys autographing copies of his works for ladies who 
are lineal or at least spiritual descendants of the planters, 
he should have been unwilling to publish such a book. 
He has shown the planters and their wives to have been 
not business men and women, but plungers who made 
fortunes of half-a-million or more in sugar or in indigo 
during a decade, bought three or four additional plantations 
with their winnings, were wiped out in the course of two 
or three years by a flood, a crop failure or a fire, and 
retreated into some ill-defined limbo. Rather than as ladies 
and gentlemen of taste and refinement, they are made to 
appear typical of the arrivés who in all places and times 
mistake size for elegance. Of the chivalry and the hospitality 
which one has been brought up to believe were outstanding 
graces of Louisiana as of the rest of the South, less than 
nothing has found its way into the book. 

If one were to judge from Plantation Parade, one would 


be forced to conclude that the plantation economy and, no 
less, the chivalric code and the graceful living that char- 
acterized it on the Atlantic seaboard, were riotously bur- 
lesqued on the Mississippi. The grandiose manner in Louisiana 
has now been portrayed; the grand one awaits its popular 
historian. Epwarp W. HaMILTon 


THE ORIENTAL DIPLOMATIC FRONT 


Soviet Far Eastern Ponicy, 1931-1945. By Herriet 

L. Moore. Princeton University Press. $2.50. 

FOR SOME YEARS it was the habit of the American 
public to be far more preoccupied with Russia’s relations 
with Europe than with the Far East. ‘This focusing of our 
attention has tended to obscure the fact that the USSR had 
become a most formidable Asiatic power as well. From our 
neglect we were suddenly precipitated into a rather frenzied 
interest because of our attempts to solve the question of 
Russia’s entrance into the Pacific war. We realized that the 
Russian federation included five oriental republics in Central 
Asia and that over half of the lands of the USSR lay in 
that great continent, a point keenly noted by the Russians. 
From 1931 to 1941 they expected almost daily to be drawn 
into war, not in Europe but somewhere along their highly 
fortified Eastern border. They managed, nevertheless, to 
maintain a precarious neutrality which was frequently en- 
dangered by both military and diplomatic clashes with their 
Japanese adversaries. 

Just how the Soviets felt about the Far East was some- 
what obscure, owing to the fact that most of the material 
bearing on the subject was in Russian and not readily avail- 
able at that. Then, too, the lack of an efficient instrument 
of international cooperation intensified the problem. The 
Soviets acted alone and few knew much about what was 
transpiring along the world’s longest armed frontier. 

Miss Moore’s little book has performed an admirable ser- 
vice in helping us now to see what the Russians were think- 
ing and doing in those years since 1931. She has drawn 
largely on previously untranslated Russian materials. For 
the past ten years, the author has been engaged in a close 
study of the Soviet press, periodicals and commentaries. Her 
knowledge of the Russian language, coupled with “extended 
trips to the Soviet Union and continuous correspondence 
with Russians,” have helped her to interpret the Russian 
attitude. Although Miss Moore is presently research director 
of the American-Russian Institute, her work is remarkably 
objective. It has the distinction of having been issued under 
the auspices of the International Secretariat of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations and contains an introduction by Owen 
Lattimore. 

Her purpose in writing was to “bring to the American 
reader an account ef what the Soviet Union said and did in 
the Far East from 1931 to 1945.” It would have been more 
accurate had she used the terms “China and Japan” rather 
than the Far East, since she has confined herself exclusively 
to those two countries. While they might once have been 
synonomous with the Far East, our understanding of this 
region today is considerably more extensive. It is customary in 
most quarters to include Siam, French Indo-China, the 
Malay peninsula, Burma, the Philippines and Indonesia. This 
omission of Soviet policy in these rich and increasingly 
nationalistic lands is a defect, because the Comintern was 
known to have been active there. Another weakness has 
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“CARDINAL HAYES” Committee selection; PIUS XII, the 
first COMPLETE biography of His Holiness by Father 
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ORGANIST Choir Director Chaplain’s Assistant due for 
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been the tendency to portray Soviet policy in this book 
almost exclusively in the light of a defensive one, whereas it 
is a fact that the Russians have consistently employed the 
balance-of-power theory in their relations with East Asia. To 
make up for these blemishes, the book contains a wealth of 
valuable material in the extensive indices. Such documents 
as the Treaty of Portsmouth, the Neutrality Pact between 
the USSR and Japan, 1941, the Soong-Stalin Treaty of 
August 14, 1945, are to be found, to mention but a few. 
Numerous statements translated from Russian are likewise 
given, and throw great illumination on a hitherto unexplored 
field of Soviet opinion. The appendices alone are worth the 
price of the volume. 

From Russia’s very weak Far Eastern position in 1931, 
the year of the Japanese aggression against Manchuria which 
was to set in motion the forces of lawlessness the world over 
before peace would again be established, through Soviet entry 
into the Pacific war in August, 1945, Miss Moore takes the 
reader in a matter of 150 easily read pages. 

Strangely enough, Russia’s relations with Japan in 1931 
at the time of the Manchurian crisis were rather good, but 
the Soviets saw in that action a serious threat to their secur- 
ity. Izvestia, with remarkable prescience, reviewed the his- 
torical background of the erisis and analyzed its political 
significance to Japan in a feature article dated September 
21, 1931. It ridiculed Japan’s claims to have acted in self- 
defense against China, and showed clearly that the action 
had been in preparation for some time. It warned its readers 
that this aggression could well be a prelude to advance at 
Russia’s expense because both Washington and the “Geneva 
discussion club” were so apathetic. Having blasted Japan, 
the League, the United States and Great Britain, the article 
added for good measure a swipe at the Kuomintang, that 
“feudal-bourgeois reaction, the shameful agent of world 
imperialism.” In conclusion, the writer prophesied that the 
affair was “one of the greatest international significance, 
not because it inevitably is becoming the object of the usual 
pseudo-pacifist hide-and-seek game of the Geneva comedians, 
but because it of necessity will be the cause of further ten- 
sion in the already strained international situation.” 

Using Russian documents liberally, Miss Moore goes on 
to trace in detail the complex maneuverings of the Russians 
with China and Japan down to the Fali of 1945. Made quite 
clear are the stories of the frontier-and-fisheries disputes 
between Russia and Japan, the on-again, off-again Russian 
aid to China, the sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway to 
Manchukuo, the Russo-Japanese Neutrality Pact of 1941 
and, finally, its denunciation in 1945. Not too well handled 
is the complex Sinkian (Chinese Turkestan) question. 

Of the pact with Japan in 1941, Miss Moore says it was 
“strictly limited in scope, merely providing for the main- 
tenance of formal neutrality.” Since her book was published, 
the memoirs of Prince Konoye, appearing in the Tokyo 
newspaper Asahi, claim that Russia had agreed “in principle” 
to becoming a member of the tri-partite team of Germany, 
Italy and Japan, and that only inability to agree on the 
spoils prevented this dynamite-laden agreement from becom- 
ing a reality. 

The study concludes with a postscript containing without 
comment the text of Russia’s declaration of war against 
Japan, effective August 9, 1945. It needs to be remembered 
that this was in violation of the still-existing pact of neu- 
trality with Japan. 

If one is to try to fathom Russian Far Eastern policy of 
the moment and perhaps attempt to glimpse uncertainly into 
the future, he is well advised to master the contents of Miss 
Moore’s book first. What we have now facing us in the Far 

















East is the fact of the elimination of Japan and her replace- 
ment by Russia, clearly the number-one Power among Asi- 
atic nations today. She sits astride her base at Port Arthur 
once again with anoher base, potentially at least, at Dairen, 
which the Russians call Dalny, meaning “far off.” She has 
regained her position on the railroad which is unique in his- 
tory as an international political football, the famous Chinese 
Eastern. This fact needs to be interpreted in the light of the 
importance of the road vis-a-vis Manchuria itself. Her forces 
in that harassed land are reliably reported to have been 
increased by some twenty divisions since the time of her 
entry into the Pacific war in August. She is in control of 
half of Korea and, in the opinion of the well informed, 
definitely in the driver’s seat there. Siberia has been described 
as “an empire in itself.” Lastly, she has her fellow-travelers, 
the Chinese Communists, whom she can employ should she 
ever so desire. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Russia is the crux to 
the future of the Far East. The question is, then, what will 
she do? Will she resume her aggressive Tsarist role or will 
she cooperate in stabilizing a region wherein lives one half 
of the human race? Tromas H. D. MaHoNney 


SECOND WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


Tue Permous Ficut. By Neil H. Swanson. Farrar and 

Rinehart. $3.50 
MR. SWANSON HERE BRINGS to light a much neglected 
and distorted phase of the War of 1812: the British attempt 
to split the United States by capturing Washington and 
Baltimore, thus cutting off the Southern from the Middle 
States, paralyzing the American efforts for defense and 
bringing the war to an end. That the attempt almost 
succeeded we all know, but just why it failed and the results 
of that failure have never been adequately treated by 
American historians. 

The landing of a large force of Wellington’s veterans on 
the shores of the Chesapeake, their march to Bladensburg, 
the confusion and blunders of General Winder’s efforts to 
stop them there, the burning of Washington, the advance on 
Baltimore of the British army and fleet, the fierce attack 
and its repulse, are the theme of this book. But it is much 
more than a carefully documented history of a brief but 
important campaign; it is a thrilling and inspiring tale of 
American heroism and determination in face of blundering, 
inefficiency and selfish indifference. 

Every step from the landing of the British on the 
Patuxent to the retreat from Baltimore is related in full 
detail. The procrastination and indecision of the President 
and his Cabinet, in spite of ample warning of the invasion; 
the interference of politicians and blunders of incompetent 
military commanders are vigorously and caustically de- 
nounced at great length. The battles of Bladensburg, Godly 
Wood and Fort McHenry are described with a fulness of 
technical detail that would be of great interest to military 
students but tend to confuse and irritate the general reader. 
A vivid and emotional journalese style carries the reader along 
and holds his attention from beginning to end; the deft 
weaving of history and fiction gives us a lively, exciting 
Picture, yet one in which it is easy to distinguish the facts 
from the author’s imaginative settings. General Sam Smith, 
the hero of the tale, stands out as a man worthy of the 
confidence placed in him by his Baltimore neighbors; a 
man who has deserved far better of his countrymen than the 
oblivion which has been his fate. 

The only criticism the reader might reasonably make, a 
fault which may cause the book to be less popular and 
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Press, 70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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effective than it deserves, is in regard te the many repeti- 
tions, long digressions and repeated attempts to interpret the 
thoughts and feelings of the “inarticulate cemmon soldier,” 
While these are excellently done, so much of it means ; 
loss of interest and effectiveness; were the story condensed 
a hundred pages or so, nothing important need be omitted 
and the dramatic effect would be greatly improved. Despite 
this rather annoying defect, the book is well worth reading, 
for Mr. Swanson has done an excellent job in presenting 
as a thrilling and inspiring story a heroic episode in American 
history, the importance of which has been so long neglected 
and misunderstood that few of us have even heard of it, 
F. J. GALLAGHER 


THE SHENANDOAH. By Julia Davis. Farrar and Rine- 

hart. $2.50 
FOR THE BETTER PART of a decade, the Rivers of 
America have been flowing from the inexhaustible fonts of 
Farrar and Rinehart. The present volume is the twenty- 
eighth in the series. Nor need a drought soon be feared; the 
public is advised that other volumes are in preparation. 

The present book follows the successful pattern of its 
predecessors. The Shenandoah, its sources, its contributory 
streams, its course and its terminus are briefly described; its 
natural resources are touched upon; its story before the 
advent of the white man is quickly summarized. Then th 
book settles down to its purpose—a history of the people 
and the valley of the Shenandoah. 

The success of the Rivers of America series is due largely 
to its preoccupation with those incidents too inconsequential 
for inclusion in serious history, but incidents nevertheless of 
high human interest. The story of the Shenandoah is par- 


ticularly absorbing, for here history and human interest | 


coincide. The name of the valley stirs the memory of other 
names—of Stonewall Jacksou, Jubal Early, Ewell, Ashby, 
Sheridan. John Brown’s Raid occurred where the Shenandoah 
and the Potomac meet. Every bend of the river was th 
locale of a skirmish or a battle between the Blue and th 
Gray. With justice does the author devote a full third of the 
volume to the few years of the Civil War. 


At times the book falters in its telling of the story; it is | 
none too well served by its maps, and it is ill served by its 7 


illustrations. On the whole, however, it is a valuable addition 
to an interesting series. Francis X. CurRaN 


My Heap anp My Heart: A Lirtte History oF 

THOMAS JEFFERSON AND Maria Cosway. By Helen 

Duprey Bullock. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3 
VERY LITTLE HAS BEEN previously known about Mrs. 
Cosway, who first met Jefferson in France in 1786 and be- 
came his lifelong and devoted friend. Hints of letters ex- 
changed through John Trumbull, the young artist who was 
their friend and go-between, incited curiosity, as did the 
fact that Jefferson’s methodical “Epistolary Record” dis- 
closed that no less than twenty-five letters, exchanged be- 
tween them during the year of his stay in France, were not 
to be found in any of the collections of his well preserved 
papers. 

Quite unexpectedly, in 1944, the twenty-five missing 
letters in the Jefferson-Cosway correspondence were offered 
to the University of Virginia. They had been found in the 
estate of the attorney of Thomas Jefferson Randolph, Jeffer- 
son’s grandson and executor. The grandson had quite evi- 
dently recognized that these letters at that time were not 
ready fer public scrutiny and probably entrusted them © 
his own attorney and executor instead of destroying them 
The “‘little history” which began with a dialog betwee 
Jefferson’s head and his heart, and with an exchange of songs 
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thus unfolded. The letters were purchased for the University, 
and Mrs. Bullock was permitted to give them their first 
publication. 

As Carleton Sprague Smith remarks in a brief introduc- 
tion, the Jefferson one meets in these letters is not that 
Olympian, remote and somewhat forbidding figure whose 
versatile genius made him a statesman, inventor, scientist, 
architect, author and musician, but an understanding hu- 
man being with a warm and loyal heart. 

Mrs. Bullock has presented the letters in their historical 
context, adding enough biographical material to make this 
an interesting and appealing account of the happy friendship 
between an American statesman and the talented Maria 
Cosway who, after a successful artistic career and the death 
of her foppish husband, became a baroness, a nun, and the 
founder of the Collegio della Grazie in Lodi, Italy. 

Joun J. O’CoNNOR 


Vmornta Woo.r, Her Art as a Nove ist. By Joan 

Bennett. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2 
A GOOD SUMMATION of the work of Virginia Woolf 
is welcome and valuable now that the novelist’s career, 
tragically ended, can be seen in some perspective. Mrs. 
Bennett’s study, though not subtle or particularly creative, 
has the merit of clarity and thoroughness. For a preliminary 
venture into Woolf criticism, these qualities are ideal, since 
she does not unduly obtrude theories of her own but simply 
discusses the growth of Mrs. Woolf’s art through the various 
novels, with considerable critical acumen. 

Beginning with an introductory consideration of Virginia 
Woolf’s comception of the novel, with evidence drawn 
chiefly from The Second Common Reader, Mrs. Bennett 
traces the development of the novelist’s attempt to “order 
her world.” Virginia Woolf’s purpose was to transcribe life, 
subjective life, fleeting impressions and emotions, and the 
human personality as it is revealed through its own self- 
consciousaess and through the impressions it makes upon 
others. In order to do this, she discarded the older conven- 
tions of the novel, and invented, says Mrs. Bennett, “con- 
ventions as rigid or more rigid than the ones she discards.” 
Her form is strictly disciplined, the action limited to the 
inner experience of a small number of people, and the 
novels are umified by this narrow selection and by certain 
repeated images and symbols which convey her meaning. 
What she achieves is a kind of poetry, as Mrs. Bennett 
points out, impressionistic but full of symbolism and ironic 
comedy which give tragic significance to the whole. 

What fimal significance her art attains, Mrs. Bennett does 
not attempt to determine. But for those who may be carried 
away by such obvious enthusiasm for Virginia Woolf, 
perhaps it should be pointed out that her art, though 
technically skilful, is concerned completely and designedly 
with the chaotic, the evanescent, the particular, that of 
its nature it lacks the totality of human experience and the 
universality which are the essence of the greatest art. 

JosEPHINE NicHOoLLs HuGHEs 





THE WORLD, THE FAITH 
AND FATHER SMITH 


What is the 


Catholic 
Attitude? 


by 
William J. Smith, S.J. 


A clear uncompromising pamphlet in a delightfully 
colloquial manner. Father William J. Smith is the 
well-known social organizer and a pioneer director 
of Jesuit Labor Schools. His pamphlet is a rapid- 
fire interpretation of the Catholic Attitude towards 
ten controversial issues of today, Big Industry, 
Corporatism, Liberalism, Communism, Fascism, 
Democracy, Race and Color, the Worker, the Poor, 
the Rich. 
Exceptional material for Study Clubs and Labor Schools 
Single, by mail: 25¢ 

50 Copies: $7.50 


AMERICA PRESS PUBLICATION 


5 Copies: $1.00 








Sister M. THomasine, Professor of Economics at Rosary 
College, River Forest, Ill., has published articles on 
economics for the past five years. 

M. Wurrcoms Hess contributes to such magazines as 
the Journal of Philosophy, The American Scholar. The 
article on Crashaw is a sort of by-product, the author 
states, of intensive studies in the seventeenth-century 
mystics. 

Tomas H. D. MaHoney is on the Faculty of History 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 











OUR WAY TO PEACE 
IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


BY GRAHAM—LUCEY—BURKE 


A New Booklet BY THE AUTHORS OF 
THE Wwety-reap, Hope for Peace at 
San Francisco. 


An analysis of the United Nations Char- 
ter. Probes every angle of much dis- 
cussed veto. Explains principles of many 
non-publicized phases of our one way to 
peace. Includes topics for discussion and 
full text of Charter with organizational 
chart. 


Especially for class and study groups. 


Single by mail: 25¢ 
Bulk prices on request. 


4 copies: $1 
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ROCHESTER 10, N. Y. 
' Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph | 
> Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal } 
’ Arts, Science, Speech and Dramatics, Social Service, } 
> Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, Public 
| School Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nurs- | 
} ing, U.S. Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited 3 
+ by State and by National Board. 
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College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
ry 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, New York 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
conducted in cooperation with 
ST. VINCENT'S HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY 


effers courses leading to Diploma of Nursing and 
Bachelor of Science Degree with a major in Nursing 
Write for Bulletin A 


DIRECTOR OF NURSING 
COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, es the appreved list 
of the Asseciation of American Universities. Campus ef 400 
Medera residence halls. Standard courses in arts and 
istration, home economics, pre-medical, teacher traia- 
ing, music, B.A, and B.S. degrees. 
Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 


Business edmia 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
Nerth Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Eds- 
cation ef Wemen Conducted by the School Sisters 


of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADD THE REGISTRAR 


-MARYMOUNT COLLEGE ""srrtzaze= 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. 








c°oCy 
Dramaties. Directed field trips in all depts. Athletics. 
EXTENSIONS: 1027 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Quebec City, 
Canada; Paris and Rome. Address Secretary. 
MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: Wilsen Park, 
Tarrytewn, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. & 84th St., New Yerk, N. Y. 
Address Reverend Mother 














MOUNT SAINT AGNES JUNIOR COLLEGE 
MOUNT WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE 9, MD. 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS. Accredited by Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


General and Moedicai—Musie 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of the Union 








Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 


OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER—1. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 
Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburgh 800 
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THEATRE 


BILLION DOLLAR BABY is scalding satire which would 
be more edifying if its barbs were aimed at a closer target. 
The authors, Adolph Green and Betty Comden (a featured 
comediénne in another current hit, On The Town) may 
assert they were not interested in social criticism and only 
trying to write an entertaining story for a musical show, 
If that is true, they wrote better than they intended. Their 
story is a humorous but faithful reflection of life in what 
was probably our looniest decade, the terrible ’twenties. 

Survivors of those frantic years look back on the period 
with mingled horror and nostalgia, as on a nightmare which 
one wants to forget while fascinated by its memory. It was 
an insane and dissolute era, probably matched by no other 
in history except Restoration England or Caesarian profligacy 
described by Saint Paul in the first chapter of Romans. In 
those hectic years taste was scorned, rectitude ridiculed, and 
masculine continence and feminine chastity were called old- 
fashioned. Bootleggers flourished, gangsters muscled in on 
show business, Congressmen with flasks in their hip pockets 
voted for more stringent enforcement of dry laws, and Wall 
Street speculators were confident the market would continue 
bullish, world without end. The Saint Valentine Day massacre 
and numerous marathan dances were front-page news, while 
the Negro renaissance was the talk of the literary town. 

In Billion Dollar Baby the essence of the period is em- 
bodied in a demure strumpet with the face of a Dresden 
doll. She wins a beauty contest for the title of Miss Staten 
Island, later becomes Miss New York and eventually is 
runner-up for the crown of Miss America. Her ambition is 
money, preferably by way of matrimony for its legal secur- 
ity, and her progress brings her in contact with representa- 
tive tinsel and shoddy characters of the time. Her adventures 
are colorful, with a shot of irony, and it’s gorgeous theatre. 

Presented in The Alvin by Paul Feigay and Oliver Smith, 
the production sports a billion-dollar cast, with Mitzi Green, 
a night-club hostess fashioned after Texas Guinan; David 
Burns, a boss mobster; and Joan McCracken, the girl on the 
make, dividing top honors. Danny Daniels, a champ mara- 
thon dancer and Robert Chisholm, a brainless big-money 
man, are fine in conspicuous spots; and William Tabbert and 
Don Leo are persuasive as satellite gangsters. George Abbott’s 
direction is flawless and Oliver Smith’s sets are adequate. 
Morton Gould’s music is appropriately acid. 

Since Billion Dollar Baby reflects life in unwholesome 
years, it includes spots which may offend sensitive minds. 
Most middle-aged people will find it capital entertainment, 
unpleasant only because it reminds them of past follies. And 
they will hope Miss Comden and Mr. Green will shortly do 
a similar job on the foolish forties. Satire is best when the 
author draws a bead on contemporary targets. 


THE BELLS OF ST. MARY’S. I hope my neighbor, Miss 
Sheridan, will forgive me for trespassing on her estate; but 
I just cannot resist the impulse to add my two-cents’ worth 
to the general praise of this marvelous picture, in which 
Bing Crosby and Ingrid Bergman are starred as pastor and 
principal of a parochial school. I promised my young daugh- 
ter I would take her to see the picture as a Christmas treat. 
It turned out that I was also treating myself to a rare 
pleasure. It is grand theatre of the kind I have not seen 
since Shadow and Substance and Father Malachy’s Miracle. 
Since Hollywood is a frequent borrower from Broadway, 
why doesn’t Broadway borrow something from Hollywood 
now and then and present The Bells of St. Mary’s as a stage 
production? THeEopHitus Lewis 














FILMS 


IT HAPPENED AT THE INN. Only a sleight-of-hand 
expert could pull anything very worthwhile out of the 
holiday grab-bag of pictures this week. This French pro- 
duction based on the amazing experiences of a provincial 
family who run a tavern is the best of the lot. Though 
drama, including a murder, is threaded through the robust 
material, this feature is mainly a succession of character 
studies. While hunting for some family treasure, the ava- 
ricious Goupis clan indulge in a series of violent quarrels, a 
few remarkable pranks and in general, make life a problem 
for the unfortunate son who is called home after twenty-five 
years in Paris. Each member of the strange household is 
known by a nickname, quite appropriate in its own way, 
starting with the oldest member, known as the Emperor. 
The history of these money-mad peasants is not a pretty 
one, for violence and brutality dot their life; however, the 
record is handled artistically and is relieved on occasion by 
a welcome humor. Even though American audiences are 
not familiar with the capable cast, they will appreciate their 
characterizations. Adults will find this diverting. (MGM- 
International Pictures) 


DIARY OF A CHAMBERMAID. Here Hollywood paints 
a portrait of a French household of the last century, and a 
sordid, repellent picture it is. Paulette Goddard plays the 
chambermaid, an unscrupulous slavey, who sets money as 
her goal and then pursues every man in her limited ac- 
quaintance who seems likely to help her to achieve her pur- 
pose. The scene is laid in a chateau ruled by an imperious 
mistress, managed by a villainous valet, and the whole piece 
is peopled with as unsavory a lot of creatures as have been 
hemmed in together on celluloid. Along her ruthlessly am- 
bitious way, our heroine learns to know decadent aristocracy, 
in the persons of her employers, brushes against the abnor- 
mal, in her friendship with the insane Captain (Burgess 
Meredith) next door, and becomes entangled with a sadist 
when the valet (Francis Lederer) decides to involve her in 
his own schemes. These entanglements lead to murder, rob- 
bery and finally a lynching in an unpleasant parade of events 
that eventually place the little schemer right in the arms 
of the only man she loves. Whether you take this as a social 
document, which is hinted now and then, or as an una- 
dulterated horror story, it adds up to excessively gruesome 
entertainment, objectionable as well, because of scenes of 
lustful kissing and sadistic cruelty. (United Artists) 


THE STRANGE MR. GREGORY. This is the somewhat 
far-fetched record of a murder that never really took place, 
though the outcome is a killing. Edmund Lowe is cast as 
a magician who falls in love with another man’s wife, then 
pretends to have been murdered by this amateur at magic 
so that he can have the husband legally disposed of. It is 
an involved trick that works for a time though the hoax 
is eventually revealed and the villain taken care of. Jean 
Rogers and Don Douglas are some others in the cast. Mature 
audiences will find this mediocre. (Monogram) 


ONE WAY TO LOVE. “Second-rate” best describes this 
exaggerated farce about the efforts of a radio writer and his 
erstwhile collaborator to get a sponsor for a new air show. 
Most of the action transpires on a Hollywood-bound train, 
and the general atmosphere is one of bedlam since the two 
men, their fiancées and would-be sponsors all become in- 
volved in ridiculous misunderstandings. Chester Morris, 
Jamis Carter and Marguerite Chapman are figured in this 
adult nonsense. (Columbia) Mary SHERIDAN 









YALE=\ 
The Liberal 


Tradition 


The Social and Spiritual Conditions 
of Freedom 


WILLIAM A. ORTON 

An excellently written analysis of our great tra- 
dition and our current troubles. 

““A learned book, in that rare sense . . . which 
makes the reading an enriching and exciting in- 
tellectual experience even apart from its main 
ideas. I am not wont to use such words as ‘great’ 
heedlessly; this book has elements of greatness.” 
—John T. Frederick in the Chicago Sun. 

“A reading of this book will clarify many 
minds.” —T he Commonweal. $3.50 


The Art of 
Newman’s APOLOGIA 


WALTER E. HOUGHTON 
Though Newman’s Apologia has always been 
praised as one of the great autobiographies, its 
qualities as a work of art and its kind and degree 
of success have never before been the objects of 
careful criticism. It is appropriate that such a 
study of the Apologia should appear in the 
centenary of that conversion which it was writ- 
ten to defend. $2.50 























The Apocryphal 


Literature 


CHARLES CUTLER TORREY 
A famous scholar here presents a brief handbook 
of the Jewish religious books outside the canons 
of sacred scripture, describing the origin and 
character of each, and giving a concise history 
of their use in the Christian Church. The book 
is well indexed, and references are given to the 
most important literature. $3.00 


The 
Big Three 


THE UNITED STATES, BRITAIN, and RUSSIA 
DAVID J. DALLIN 


“Mr. Dallin . . . came to New York five years 
ago, and since then has written four books on 
Russia. Each one has been enlightening; and the 
latest to appear will be, for many readers, the 
most helpful of all.”—The Catholic World. $2.75 















At your bookstores 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Conn. 
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NEW BOOK FOR RETREATANTS 
LAY OR RELIGIOUS 


KNOW YOUR 
KING 


REFLECTIONS ON LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR 
by Robert F. Grewen, S.J. 


This book by the director of the Jesuit Retreat House 
in Syracuse, N. Y., follows the traditional plan of 
The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. Father Grewen 
sketches the living God made Man, just as he appeared 
on earth, and then shows that man, no matter how 
earthly his everyday occupations, can fulfill his real 


destiny only by following the pattern of Christ. 


$2 
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PARADE 


DIFFICULT THOUGH IT MAY BE to forecast the weath. 
er accurately, the feat is not impossible. . . . Predicting the 
behavior of a human being in given circumstances, however, 
is another thing. . . . Such a feat is not just difficult . .. It 
is impossible. . . . This unpredictability of human conduct 
is demonstrated by the stream of events each week of the 
year. ... Last week was no exception. . . . A woman cashier 
faced with pistol-pointing gunmen demanding money should, 
one might conclude, pass over the money and faint. ...A 
woman cashier in Chicago, however, did not follow the book, 
Instead, she answered the gunmen’s request by saying: “No 
I won’t give you the money.” That’s all there was to it. 
Nonplussed by such a negative attitude, the gunmen put 
up their guns and walked away. . . . Bandits are not sup- 
posed to save the jobs of victims, but sometimes they do. 
.. + A Western desperado, after holding up a filling station, 
was touched by the attendant’s lament: “I'll lose my job over 
this. The boss will never believe I was robbed.” Ascertaining 
the boss’ telephone number, the desperado rang him up, said: 
“Look, pal, George is losing $80 through circumstances 
over which he has no control. I’m taking it at gunpoint, so 
don’t fire George.” He then drove off leaving a grateful 
attendant behind him. . . . Mastodon-sized football players 
usually are not interested in baking things. But one can 
never be sure. . . . The prize in the speech contest staged by 
one of the largest Western universities was won by a big 
football player, a discharged Naval Lieutenant, who spoke 
on the subject: “How to Bake a Cake.”. . . The average 
man does not like even to think of his funeral, let alone 
rehearse it. . . . But one can never be sure when forecasting 
the actions of any single individual. . . . A New Jersey 
septuagenarian held a preview of his own funeral. He, his 
relatives and friends, motored to a cemetery, where an 
empty coffin was lowered into a grave amid traditional cere- 
monies. Following the preview, the future corpse and his 
associates motored back to a hotel for a big dinner. 


Who would think of the world’s greatest war as merely 
an interruption in the perusal of a novel? . . . Yet that is 
the way an Army officer regarded global hostilities. Last 
week, he sauntered into a Maryland library, asked for a copy 
of the novel in question, explaining that he had read as far 
as page 735 when the war butted in and now wanted to 
finish the 441 pages remaining. . . . Impecunious little girls 
do not ordinarily take long railroad trips when teacher scolds 
them. . . . Be careful, though, not to bank on this. . . 
ten-year-old New York girl, with nothing but a penny and 
a piece of bubble-gum, managed to travel on a continental 
limited ali the way from New York to St. Louis. Her motive 
for the hegira was: “Teacher blamed me for things I didn’t 
do.” . . . One does not look for target-practice in an apart- 
ment house. . . . One, however, better keep a weather eye 
peeled for such an eventuality. ... A French sailor, on shore- 
leave in New York, decided he needed rifle practice for some 
deer-hunting he wanted to do. . . . Nailing a telephone book 
on the wall of the room he had rented, he commenced bang- 
ing away at it. In the next room a man was shaving, when 
bullets started crashing into the mirror before him. The 
shaver ran from the room screaming for help. Other neigh- 
bors dodged bullets, cried for police. When officers overcame 
language difficulties, explained things to the French sailor, 
he became apologetic, said he had no idea. 


The unpredictability of human behavior flows from the fact 
that man has free will. . . . He can do this or he can 40 
that, and only God enw which. Joun A. TooMEY 
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ART 


THE 56TH ANNUAL AMERICAN EXHIBITION, now 
at the Chicago Art Institute, is a typical cross-section of 
American contemporary painting and, in general, is repre- 
sentative of a comparatively high artistic average. Like most 
showings of this kind, it has only occasional examples of 
achieved form, in the resolution of color and pattern tonal- 
ity. The American tendency toward illustration and unusual 
technical facility is more to the foreground than the utiliza- 
tion of these artistic factors to the end of a musical type of 
result. And this musical quality, using that term in a very 
and non-literal sense, is the highest achievement in 
the gallery type of framed painting. It is a common Euro- 
pean characteristic but is only rarely achieved by American 
ters. 
.* might be expected, therefore, this musical quality, and 
the resolution of color pattern within the confines of the 
picture frame, is particularly evident in the work shown by 
painters of recent foreign background. The abstraction by 
Kurt Roesch, named Escape of the Bird, is one example of 
this completeness within the limitations of the framed can- 
vas. While its debt to the example of Kandinsky is evident, 
this by no means reduces its authenticity as an individual 
artistic production. Other, and more representational paint- 
ing examples possessing valid quality and by artists of for- 
eign origin, are the self-portrait by Eric Isenburger, the 
painting, Spring on the South Side, by Henry Mintz, and 
those by William S$. Schwartz, Nahum Tschacbasov, Oscar 
Van Young, Frede Vidar and Raphael Soyer. 

Certain Americans also achieve a like quality but only to 
a comparative degree, though the honesty of such work as 
the portrait of Freda Lawrence by George Biddle; that of 
Maria Ouspenskaya by Paul Lewis Clemens; the admirable 
self-portrait of the Negro artist, John Rogers Cox; the 
painting, New World, by Dan Lutz; and the seascape by 
John Marin brings them to the plane of unquestionable 
quality. Of works having a religious significance, the ex- 
pressionistic painting by Boris Anisfeld, the Crucifixion by 
Robert Philip, the Bombed Crucifix by Millard Sheets and 
Frederic Taubes, The Angel and the Darkness, all possess 
positive value in either a painting or artistic sense. 

There is also one of Reginald Birch’s sardonic, tapestry- 
like canvases, showing Coney Island’s herd-like animalism; 
the much discussed Portrait of Dorian Gray, used in the film 
of the same name and painted by that master of vermiculated 
and horrific form, Ivan Albright; and, as an item more 
related to our artistic past than to our present, one of Walt 
Kuhn’s well painted but unimaginative portraits of acrobats. 
It has a solidity and reality that are representative of illus- 
trative work of the better type. His style is broad and 
authoritative, but he is content with the physical facts of 
the types he depicts and his work stands, therefore, as an 
admirable statement of fact, one that has not been trans- 
muted into an artistic form. 

Also interesting in an illustrative way is the Farewell to 
Pisa, picturing authentically the typical devastation of Ital- 
ian and other cities after the war had passed over them. 
Coupled with this, as an example of work having the same 
inspiration, is Francis de Erdely’s Sevastopol, which, how- 
ever, relies on an overtone of surrealist implications, and the 
use of the static and minutely detailed technique peculiar 
to Salvatore Dali. In all, this is a good exhibition of its 
kind and is well hung. Should any of my readers be tempted 
to see the exhibition after reading this column, I warmly 
recommend a visit to the Chester Dale collection, shown 
in the permanent galleries. Barry ByRNE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


POPULATION SHIFTS IN EUROPE 


Eprror: I heartily agree with Dr. Hermens’ remarks about 
“men without the rights of man.” They apply not only 
to Germans but to other people in this tragic postwar 
hour. But the question of the transfer of population in 
modern times under pressure of national feeling is an old 
one, dating from the transfer of a million Greeks from 
Anatolia (under Turkish rule) to Greece in 1920. Nobody 
then objected to Kemal Pasha’s action. France, instead, 
helped him to deport, from Smyrna alone, about 200,000 
Greeks, drowning part of them in the Aegean. 

Another precedent was that of South Tyrol, when Musso- 
lini and Hitler agreed to transfer of the Austrian population. 
But they were treated less harshly under Mussolini than 
under Kemal Pasha, since they could choose between going 
to Germany or accepting another residence in the Italian 
peninsula. Of more than 220,000 Austrians only 80,000 
were transferred and the rest remained on their land. 

After the ominous accord between Stalin and Hitler 
(August, 1939) the transfer of 80,000 Estonians and Lat- 
vians to Poland and other places was made with a certain 
order under German supervision. In 1941, 400,000 Russians 
of German descent were deported from the Volga zones 
to Siberia and other uncomfortable places in inner Russia. 
It has not been disclosed whether they will return to their 
lands. The United States has had her cases with people of 
Japanese descent. 

The geopoliticians, of course, have been eager to raise 
such an inhuman system to the honor of a theory. I have 
read more than a few articles by improvised politicians who 
praise the idea as a means for peace in Europe. 

When Mr. Churchill, in his address of December 15, 
1944, told the Commons that about ten million people 
had to be transferred to solve the question of a new Polish 
State, there was no protest from any of the representatives 
of the first Parliament in the world. Americans, too, agreed 
with Churchill. There was no comment, even among 
Catholics, on my strong letter against Churchill’s statement, 
published by America (January 6) and in London by People 
and Freedom (the same month). 

Now, despite evidence of the magnitude of this tragedy 
of European populations arbitrarily dispossessed and deported 
from place to place, asking for shelter and food, we find 
only a few words of commiseration and some editorials of 
comment. The Allied Governments have not had the courage 
to assert their full responsibility and to change their policy. 

I have heard that a big popular meeting was held in 
London a month ago at Albert Hall where about 10,000 
people protested against the Allied policy in Germany. 
I wonder why American correspondents in London found 
neither time nor opportunity to mention it. 

Why are Americans so indifferent to this question? 
Probably because they are unable to realize what is happen- 
ing in Europe. They are accustomed to perceiving things 
visually and by statistical approach, to reading big headlines 
and advertisements, to listening to highly emotional broad- 
casts. 

The observation that this question is linked to the 
mysterious Russian politics plays its part, too, in minimizing 
its importance. After all, many think, this is a German 
question; the German people are the guilty people and 
must pay. I am afraid that the American public also will pay 
for its faults of ignorance and omission. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. (Rev.) Luie: Sturzo. 
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A CLEAR IDEA, 
A FRESH TREATMENT, 





A MODERN, PRACTICAL APPLICA- 
TION IN SERMON MATERIAL 


59 Sermonettes from last year’s column in 
America, THE Word, on all the big and little 
things of Catholic life—suffering or money 
or marriage or prayer. Thoughts from the 
Sunday Gospels linked to the Mass. 


EXCELLENT GIFT FOR A PRIEST NOW, BE- 
CAUSE THE SERMONS BEGIN WITH THE NEW 
ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 


WE OFFER THEE 


Joun P. Devaney, S.J. 


$2.50 


“ke is high time to pay tribute to 
Father Delaney for his weekly column 
in America all last year on the 
Holy Scriptures and the liturgy of 
the successive Sundays. The sincerity 
of our praise will be more evident if 
we publicly confess to having borrowed 
his thoughts more than once when 
receiving a last minute call to a week- 
end mission. And we suspect that 
many another confrére of the cloth is 
equally beholden to him.” 

—Orate Fratres, December 31, 1944. 


AN AMERICA PRESS PUBLICATION 
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THE WORD 


“THE WHOLE civilized world,” said Pius XII recently, 
“all its branches, peoples and relations between peoples, even 
the Church itself—in a word, everything really good in 
mankind—benefits by the happy results when family life is 
orderly and flourishing, and when the young are accustomed 
to look up to it, honor it and love it as a holy ideal.” 

Thus the Pope stresses the importance of the Christian 
home. He makes it the very foundation of civilization. In 
front of Rockefeller Center in New York City is a large 
statue of Atlas holding the world on his shoulders. By design 
or by chance Atlas is genuflecting directly in front of the 
central door of Saint Patrick’s Cathedral. If in place of Atlas 
we put the wedding ring, then we have the reality of which 
the Pope speaks: the whole world resting on the foundation 
of the Christian home, offering homage to God. That is the 
hope of the modern world. 

Because the home is so basically important, the Church 
offers as a model to all families that Family which was made 
up of the very Son of God Himself, of Mary, His perfect 
Mother, and Joseph who has been made Patron of the Uni- 
versal Church. On this Feast of the Holy Family not only 
parents, but priests and nuns and the whole Catholic world 
pray for all families. “O Lord Jesus Christ,” we pray in the 
Collect of the Mass, “who didst consecrate family life with 
sublime virtues in Thy obedience to Mary and Joseph, grant 
that by their help we may be instructed in this example of 
Thy Holy Family.” In the Secret of the Mass, “we fervently 
implore Thee to establish our families in Thy peace and 
grace.” In the Postcommunion we ask the grace “‘to follow 
in the foosteps of Thy Holy Family,” and to make our own 
homes symbols, promises, pledges, antechambers to our eter- 
nal home in Heaven: “May we be found worthy to be 
received by Thee into our eternal home.” 

That gives us three homes to think about today, to join 
into one, Nazareth, our own home and our eternal home in 
Heaven. It imposes on all parents the responsibility, the joy 
of building their homes in the image of Nazareth, and 
making of their homes a bit of Heaven on earth. Doing the 
first will guarantee the second. 

Nazareth was happiness. Nazareth was peace. Nazareth 
was a sublime achievement. Long after great empires shall 
have been forgotten, and the men who built them just 
shadows of blood and ambition and selfish struggle for 
power, Nazareth will be a vividly living inspiration. So, too, 
with our homes. A father may be a brilliant organizer or 
educator or captain of industry; a wife and mother may 
gain fame as an artist or social leader or political figure; but, 
if they fail in the most important thing that God has given 
them to build, their home, then their other triumphs are 
but dust and ashes. The real nation builders, the world 
builders are the builders of homes. 

But to build a Nazareth, to build a home, calls for a 
practical realization of the importance and dignity of the 
task of building a home. It calls for a whole-souled conse- 
cration of themselves to the home. How many parents train, 
study, improve themselves, give all they have and are to the 
building of their homes? It calls for a sublime faith that 
they can do the task God gives them to do. How many 
realize that their Sacrament is not a matter of one day’s 
receiving, that it lives and grows with them? Perhaps the 
most important ingredient of a happy marriage is the un- 
changable determination to make it happy. And lastly it 
calls for love. But how many know that love means giving 
even unto the complete emptying of self and absorption in 
the happiness of others? Joun P. DELANEY 
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® Booklets on Current Topics 











WHAT IS THE 
CATHOLIC ATTITUDE? 
By WILLIAM J. SMITH, SJ. 


The Catholic attitude towards Industry, the Rich, the Poor, 
the Worker, Corporatism, Communism, Fascism, Democ- 
racy, Race and Color. Clear, brilliant discussions. Father 
Smith is an outstanding social organizer, an editor, the 
director of a famous school of Catholic Workmen. 


5 copies: $1 50 for $7.50 Single by mail: 25¢ 


MISSION STUDIES 


A course of mission booklets published chiefly for the 

major seminaries in the United States. Written by experts 

in the actual mission fields, they have proved of great 

interest to Catholic readers, clerical and lay. The studies 

were planned and edited by the national office of the 

Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 

1. Modern Missions in Oceania, by Rev. Charles F. 
Decker, S.M 

2. Early Portuguese Missions; St. Francis Xavier, by 
Rev. Martin P. Harney, S.J. 

3. The Philippine Missions, by Rev. Francis X. Clark, SJ. 

4. Modern Missions in the Dutch East Indies, by John 
Vogelgesang, S.V.D. 

5. Colonial Missions Among the Indians, by R2v. Matthias 
C. Kiemen, O.F.M. (published January). 


Price each booklet by mail: 25¢ Bulk prices on request. 


TENETS FOR READERS 
By H. C. GARDINER, SJ. 


Tremendously popular pamphlet clarifying the dificult 
question—what makes a book, particularly a novel, morally 
good or bad. Clear principles illustrated from current fiction. 


10 copies: $1 50 for $4 Single by mail: 15¢ 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 
By F. P. LeBUFFE, SJ. 


Explains many fascinating points about the Scriptures. Dis- 
cusses the difference between the Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish Bibles; the various major translations; the attitude 
of the Church. 
10 copies: $1 


50 for $4 Single by mail: 15¢ 


FATHER SCOTT PAMPHLETS 
By MARTIN SCOTT, SJ. 


A series of ten pamphlets that give simple, instructive, 
sound and ready answers to questions and objections on the 
fundamental doctrines of the Catholic Church. 


Complete set: $1 Each title: 50 for $4 


THE LAST CRUSADE 


By GERALD C. TREACY, SJ. 


Discusses the Retreat as Christ’s weapon in the modern 
world. Gives the story of St. Ignatius Loyola and a brilliant 
practical outline of his “Spiritual Exercises.” This pamphlet, 
closely linked to the Encyclical on Retreats, is for all 
retreatants and for all Religious houses. 


10 copies: $1 100 for $7 Single by mail: 25¢ 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
By W. J. McGUCKEN, SJ. 


This is a classical statement. Written by one of the leading 
Catholic educators just before his death, it explains simply 
the fundamentals and objectives of the Catholic position. 


4 copies: $1 50 for $10 Single by mail: 25¢ 


ECONOMIC LIBERALISM 
AND FREE ENTERPRISE 
By BENJAMIN L. MASSE, S.J. 


Applies Christian social teaching to the American system. 
Discusses with great clarity the papal doctrines, the U. S. 
Constitutional angle, the Supreme Court decisions, the 
morality of laissez-faire, our position today. 

4 copies: $1 50 for $10 Single by mail: 25¢ 


WHAT IS MARRIAGE? 
By VERMEERSCH-BOUSCAREN 


A seventy-two page catechism based on the encyclical, Casti 
Connubii. A thorough and instructive explanation of the 





whole topic . . . the nature and dignity of marriage, its 
blessings and benefits, ab and principal remedies. 
4 copies: $1 50 for $10 Single by mail: 25¢ 


HEART OF THE KING 
By THOMAS H. MOORE, S.J. 


Booklet offers a new approach to the Devotion of the Sacred 
Heart, linking it with the Kingship of Christ. Besides chapters 
on the Devotion, the Promises and the Apostleship, it contains 
the full text of the encyclical Miserentissimus Redemptor. 


6 copies: $1 50 for $6.50 Single by mail: 17¢ 


ENCYCLICAL SET 


12 encyclicals on Marriage, Education, the Sacred Heart, 
Labor, Holy Spirit, Retreats, Missions, Christ the King, the 
Priesthood, Unity of Human Society, Mystical Body, Com- 
munism. Attractive covers. Many contain study editions. 
Set of 12: $2 Each title: 50 for $6.50 


(Remittance must accompany orders of less then fifty cents.) 
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Catholic (Children’s Book (lub 


A SERVICE OF THE AMERICA PRESS 





Purpose: (1) To give highly 
skilled, responsible help to Catholic 
parents and teachers in a difficult 
problem. (2) To provide the grow- 
ing child with books—selected by 
Catholic experts—that will interest, 
entertain, inform stimulate mental 
growth, build good taste, inculcate 
fine ideals. (3) To offer a whole- 
some corrective for over-interest in 
radio, film, and comic-strip narra- 
tive by introducing the child to the 
world of ideas and creating an early 
love of reading. 


For Wuom: This service is intended 

for 3 groups of children. 

Group A: Boys and Girls, ages 9 
to 11. 

Group B: Boys, ages 12 to 16. 

Groups C: Girls, ages 12 to 16. 


ServictnG: Each group receives 12 
books a year, one each month. 


Wipe SELECTION: Choice is made 
from the books of all publishers. 
Selections are varied and include 
fiction, biography, travel, history, 
science, etc., always on the child’s 
interest level. 


Savinc: For only $1.65 a month, 
payable after acceptance of the 
book, your child receives 12 books, 
usually retailing at $2 or $2.50 
each. Each book is sent on approval, 
may be returned within 5 days for 
any reason, and a substitute asked 
for. 


OwnersHie: The CCBC is wholly 
owned and operated by the America 
Press, and has no connection with 
similar organizations. 


ImmepiaTe: Subscriptions to the 
CCBC are accepted immediately. 
A Membership Certificate, bearing 
your name as donor, is sent to the 
child immediately. The first book 


arrives soon afterwards. 





—if you happen to be a father, mother, uncle, 
aunt, grandparent or godparent; if you know and 


love many children, or one child— 


you have a question: 


“What Holiday gift can I 
give a child?” 


—and because the America Press has inaugu- 
rated this service at this particular time, thus giving 
you an opportunity to make a gift to any young 


person you know— 


you have the answer: 


“A membership in the 
Catholic Children’s Book Club” 


Begin with the New Year. Fill in coupon 
below. Send it to the America Press, and your child 
will receive his Membership Certificate immediately 


and the first book soon afterwards. 


CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB 
America Press, 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Enter this child, whose age is ......... » a8 a CCBC member. Send Cl) him [her the 
monthly selection for 12 months and the Membership Certificate bearing my mame as donot. 
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